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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 





WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES 


4 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. A four yey 
Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 1827—Fo | 
catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, Presi. | 

nt. | 











Admissions. Box P. aver n, Pa. 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE carunviite, i. 
COEDUCATIONAL Fully accredited coeducational institution offering pro- MEN’S 
COLLEGES medicine, Ministry. serial service, ete. Located ta south COLLEGES 
central Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
—s _ = = pay fees by cash and ‘*work-plan.'* 
BUENA VISTA COLLEGE CENTRE COLLEGE Fouio | WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal 
conditions on a beautiful campus. For information 
write Registrar, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
lowa. 


Tue COLLEGE or tHe OZARKS 
Offers a Thorough Educational Program. Fully Ac- 
credited B.A.—B.S. Degrees. Definite Christian 
Emphasis—Minimum Cost. Self-help Opportunities. 
Write Director of Admissions 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


A new $3.000.000 Plant 
Able Christian Faculty 
Extensive Curriculum 
Fortunate Students 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music. 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck. President 
St. Paul 5. Minnesota 


PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 
. . . exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. Arts, 
sciences, and preprofessional courses. Coeducational 
and accredited. PAUL R. STEWART, President, 























A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal arts college 
for men and women. 
Walter A. Groves, President Danville, Kentucky 





Serving church and country since 1780. An accredited 
liberal arts college for men in Washington, Pennsyl. 
vania. 

Boyd Crumrine Patterson, President 





GROVE CITY Co.Liece oe 


Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Engineering and Music. A beautiful campus 
with superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 
men and women. Air Force ROTC Unit. 

President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City. Pennsylvania 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE | EE) 


Coeducationat 


124th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation. 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 


other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 





Director of Box 326, Jacksonville, 1. 





JOHNSON C€. SMITH University, 


Charlotte. North Carolina, an accredited co-educa- 

tional, liberal arts college and a graduate school of 

Theology. Founded in 1867. Christian_ emphasis. 

Courses leading to A., B.S., and B.D. degrees. 
H. Liston, Pres 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE = “sr 


1819 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students, 

emphasizing high scholarship, low expenses, positive 

Coreen Tamas. Ralph Waldo Lioyd, President, 
aryve ° 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY _ pecatur, tinois 
¢ “In the Presbyterian tradition « Fully accred- 
ited « Christian ¢ Coeducational 

e Arts e¢ Sciences ¢ Music e¢ Commerce 
e Industry ¢ Graduate division in Music and Edu- 
cation Walter Mal Presid 


Pe 





Missouri Valley College - Marshall, Missouri 
‘Trinity University - - San Antonio, Texas 
University of Tulsa - - ulsa, Oklahoma 
Waynesburg College - Waynesburg, Penna 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas, James Woodin Laurie, President 
Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in _ liberal arts, fine arts, 
and science. Graduate Division. New campus in 
Southwest's fastest growing major city. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE weiiacs 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEG 
ENGINEERING PLAN 


A Five Year Program Leading to Both 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
DEGREES 
Three years spent in a Liberal Arts College, 
two years of Engineering at Lafayette College 
Program Available at the Following Colleges 
Alma College - - - - Alma, Michigagl 
Austin College - - ~ Sherman, Texag 
Centre College Danville, Kentucky 
Coe College - - 7 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
University of Dubuque - - Dubuque, Iowa 


College of Emporia - - Emporia, Kansas 
Hanover College - - - Hanover, Indiana 
Hastings College - 7 Hastings, Nebraska 
College of Idaho - - - Caldwell, Idah 
Lake Forest College - Lake Forest, Illinoi 
Lewis and Clark College - Portland, Oregal 


Lincoln University, Pa 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Lincoln University . 
Macalester College S 





Salt Lake City, Utab 
Washington 


Westminster College - 
Whitworth College 
In Cooperation With 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 
Write any of the above colleges for details. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 


Spokane, 








Founded 1890. Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre- 

professional training. Beautiful suburban pine- 

clad campus. Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian 

atmosphere. Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! 
DR. FRANK F. WARREN, PRESIDENT 








Waynesburg, Pa. 
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miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 
Busi Administration, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Nurs- 


students—Suburban environment—30 
Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 
d Aims to develop socially responsible 


limited to 900 


mr 





time Presbyterian Chap 





intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
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Do You Pay Takes ¢ 





You should “listen in” on this conversation. 

Make your Tax Exemptions earn up to 20% on the 
net cost of your gift to Princeton Seminary. 

We shall be glad to send the pamphlet without 
obligation. 


James K. Quay, Vice President 


RINCETON SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Please send me the pamphlet ‘Dividends from 
Your Tax Exemptions.” 














V// Address 
Le 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmuster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE a 
MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 1856. Co-ed. 
Distinctive in Christian ideals. Accredited. Liberal 
arts, music, pre-professional, Church sec'l, business. 
Scholarships. Rate $600. Catalog E. 

John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville. N. C. 
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Thousands Are Raving About This 
MIRACLE WAY TO SLIMNESS! 


From a Registered Nurse 
“I'm a registered nurse. Yours is the 
most sensible reducing plan I’ve ever seen,” 
—Miss P. J. K., Detroit, Mich. 


Truly a Miracle 
“‘Most sensible way to lose weight and 
enjoy life at the same time. Lost 10 pounds 
in 10 days. The 10-day Miracle Diet is a 
Miracle.’’—Mrs. L. V. M., Chicago. 


Doctors Endorsed Book 
“Last August I weighed 242. Today May 
Sth I weigh 142. My doctors endorse your 
book. Now feel fine, look years younger.” 
—Mrs. J. F. B., Middletown, Del. 


Tried All Kinds of Diets and Pills 

“Tried all kinds of diets and pills. 
Nothing helped me like your wonderful 
book. Lost 70 pounds. Feel better than I 
have in years.’’—Mrs. F, B., Sell City, Ind, 


Thrilled Her Husband 
“Sent for book without my husband’s 
knowledge. He began to notice I was losing 
weight. So I let him in on the secret. Was 
he thrilled !""—Mrs. E. J., Taft, Cal. 


Lost 23 Pounds 
“I weighed 192 pounds. 
169.""—Mrs. M. D. B. 


Now weigh 
» Jacksonville, Fla. 
Over 500,000 

_ People Have Bought 

~, This Book! 











! MMAMMNNhat a i 
\ delicious dinner! 


Soup roast veal — string beans, asparagus — lettuce, 
salad — even bread and 
‘ butter and a potato! And custard and coffee! 


eae 
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REDUCE! 


Who ever heard of a woman losing weight and 


enjoying 3 delicious meals a day at the same time? 


ELIEVE it or not, the woman in the pic- 
ture above is REDUCING! This may sur- 
prise people who still have the idea that you 
can’t lose weight unless you go on a diet that 
would not satisfy a bird. 

This woman is simply following the pleasant, sen- 
sible, scientific way to reduce. Soon her bulges will 
smooth out and disappear as if by magic. She will 
enjoy the admiring glances that a slim figure always 
attracts. And this slenderizing miracle can be accom- 
plished for the overweight quickly and safely— 
whether you are a man or woman, young or old. And 
best of all— 

WITHOUT denying yourself 3 de- 
licious sustaining meals every day, 
including a tasty breakfast. 

WITHOUT the drudgery of exer- 
cise! (You can be as lazy as you 
please. ) 

WITHOUT drugs, pills, or com- 
pounds! (They can definitely hurt 
your health and appearance. ) 


WITHOUT steam baths or mas- 


WEIGHED 





Michigan 


sage! (So often they don’t work— 
Lost and they are usually terribly expen- 
64 POUNDS sive.) 


IN 
S MONTHS! 


How then? By simply knowing cer- 
tain up-to-date scientific facts about 
food-selection! 


It's Simple—Once You 
Know This Fact! 


Some foods are high in fat calories, 
Others are high in energy-stimulating 
calories. Science has discovered that if you eat the 
first kind of foods, your body burns LESS ENERGY 
and stores MORE FAT. But if you eat the second 
kind you burn MORE ENERGY and store LESS FAT. 

This simple scientific fact explains why most ordi- 
nary ‘‘dieting’’ fails. . . and why ‘The New Way to 
Eat and Get Slim’’ (as explained by Donald G,. 
Cooley in his book) produces such amazing results. 


How Much Do You WANT to Lose? 


Since no two persons are exactly alike, it is impos- 
sible to predict the exact number of pounds you will 
lose on the ‘‘10-DAY MIRACLE DIET”’ given in 


Mrs. J. M.F., 
California 





Loses 30 Pounds in Only Three Months 
— Friends Surprised to See Her So Slim 
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"The New Way to Eat and Get Slim 
is the most wonderful book I have ever 
read. . . . At first I didn’t have the 
nerve to try the 10-Day Miracle Diet. 
But one day I decided to try it, and to 
my amazement I started losing weight 
the first week. On June 11th I weighed 
150 pounds. Three months later I 
weighed 120. I lost 30 pounds and I 
feel 100% better. ... 

“I can wear a size 12 dress; before I 
used to wear a 20.... All my friends 
are surprised to see me so slim.”” 

—Miss W. K., Beaumont, Calif, 


Friends Compliment Her on “New Self” 
**I have lost 73 pounds since Novem- 


ber after following The New Way to 
Eat and Get Slim and have never felt 
better. So many friends have compli- 
mented me on my new self I thought I 
would write. At least 10 people have 
sent for your book after seeing the re- 
sults. Even my husband got the inspira- 
tion and has lost 41 pounds.”” ee 

—Mrs. L. R. F., Rockford, Lilinois 


Loses 30 Pounds—Doctor is Pleased 


**My doctor is pleased with the whole 
business. I feel better than ever—have 
lost 30 pounds. I have always been one 
of those bg gms kind, with alibis’— 
so you see I have loads to thank you 
for."” —Mrs. G. W. G. Chico, Calif. 





No exercise. No pills or drugs. No MASSAGE » + « 


HOW IN THE WORLD CAN SHE DO IT? 


this book. But the average ovef- 


Lost weight person may expect to lose $ 
35 POUNDS 
iN 


unds in 10 days—and some may 
ose as much as 10 pounds in 10 days 
—even though the diet provides as 
much daily bulk as the average Amer- 
ican diet! 

Then the book gives you a diet for 


4) DaYSs' 


losing 10 pounds a month; and a 
‘‘stay-slim’’ diet, so when you reach 
Mr. J.F., alluring slenderness, you can sta 
W.Virginia _ there. You don’t have to stick to eac 


day’s menu either. Substitution Table 
gives you dozens of other meats and foods you may 
eat instead. These diets give you a slimmer figure 
and also (for scientific reasons) greater health an 
beauty ! 


More Than 500,000 
People Chose This EASY 
Way to Reduce 






Lost 
10 POUNDS | 
IN 
10 DAYS! 





Is it any wonder that 500,000 peo- 
ple the country over have bought a e 
copy of this wonder-working book? 
And that so many have written about 
exciting results it has accomplished? 
(Just a few of these letters are shown 
on this page.) If this book has done so much for 
others, isn't it possible that it can help you? 


Examine It 5 Days 


No money need be sent now. "The New Way to 
Eat and Get Slim’’ (in a plain wrapper) will be sent 
with the understanding that you keep it for five days, 
without cost or obligation. 

Leading medical authorities have 
approved this book. We believe that 
pas doctor will, too. Show it to him. 

nless you are convinced that this 
book offers you the quick, safe, pleas- 


ant “‘lazy-way’’ to reduce, return it 
without obligation. Otherwise it is 
yours to keep for only $2.00 plus 


postage and handling charges. Mail 
Mrs. S.G., ree Examination Coupon at once, 
Montana WILFRED FUNK,INC., Dept. R171, 
36 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 






Lost 
45 POUNDS, 
IN 
S MONTHS! 
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5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


WILFRED FUNK, Inc. 

Dept. R171, 36 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Please send me—in a plain wrapper—*“The 

New Way to Eat and Get 

FREE EXAMINATION. If I keep the book I 

will send you $2.00 plus postage and handling 

charges. Otherwise I will return it without fur- 

ther obligation. 





Slim” for 5 days’ 


Name...... . 

(Please Print) 
Address..... Cee ceeererccesccsesesesee 
: Zone No. 
. LEDER ET CTT ee (if any). . .State....e. 


Check here if enclosing $2 WITH this cou- 
pon and WE will pay postage and handling 
charges. The same 5-day return privilege, for 
full refund, applies. 
(Canadian Orders: Send 25c extra for carrying 
rges. Only U. S. currency accepted.) 


ee ee ee eo  ! 
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Why 
PaAOO OR nitive ss 
have 


Hi: 


chosen the 


ymond Organ 


The 
lead in the world of church music for 
it has more to offer. 


Hammond Organ continues to 


just one reason: 
it offers hundreds of 
And its exclusive 


For example: 
rich church tones. 
“reverberation control” can bring 
music of cathedral quality to even the 
smallest church. 

Other advantages are ease of play- 
ing, never gets out of tunef, 


g, requires 
no structural changes in your church. 

If your church is considering a new 
organ, you owe it to yourself to see 
and hear a complete demonstration at 
your Hammond Organ dealer's before 


making 


FHIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


any buying decision. 


Complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal 
Hammond Organs starting at $1285* (for 
the Spinet Model, not shown), including tone 
equipment and bench. 














CHURCH MODEL 


Price on request. 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excjse tax 
which is rebated to churches. Concert Model 
hos 32-note pedal keyboard built to AGO 
specifications and an additional Pedal Solo 
Unit, tunable to preference by organist. 
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<ao9\ FREE BOOKLETS! 
\\@ a 


\we Pl 


C) “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 

©) ‘49 Tested Plans to Raise a Church Or- 
gan Fund” 

Hammond Instrument Company 

4213 West Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Send coupon now for 
complete information 


Name 


Address 


City Zone..... State 
© 1962, Hammond Instrument Company 
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SOUNDING BOARD 





Prayers for Peace 


« PRESBYTERIAN Lire is to be especially 
congratulated on this last number. . . . 
These prayers have the ring of reality. 
They have, too, what someone has called 


“intense desire, burning love, and un- 
derstanding faith.” .. . 1 enclose a prayer 
[by Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand]:... 


A Prayer for the 
Loved Ones Far Away 


O Lord, our God, who art in every 
place, from whom no space or distance 
can ever separate us, we know that those 
who are absent from each other are still 
present with thee, and we therefore pray 
thee to have in thy holy keeping those 
dear ones from whom we are now sep- 
arated; and grant that both they and 
we, by drawing near unto thee, may be 
drawing nearer to each other, bound 
together by the unseen chain of thy 
love, in the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, and the holy fellowship of thy 
saints, that whether or not according as 
seemeth best to thy Divine Majesty, we 
meet together here on earth, we may 
surely meet again at the Resurrection of 
the just, and go in together to the house 
of many mansions, which thou has pre- 
pared for them that unfeignedly love 
thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

Amen. 


Sent from Hamadan, Persia, January 
18, 1897, by Robert Speer, just after 
his recovery from typhoid fever as he 
was about to start on horseback over 
the mountains from Hamadan down to 
the Persian Gulf. 

—Mnrs. Ropert E. SPEER 
Lakeville, Connecticut 


Christmas Issue 
«I have been reading the December 
27, 1952, issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
and it truly is a masterpiece. The pic- 
tures are outstanding and the reading 
material . . . educational as well as in- 
teresting. 

It is an inspiration to read this issue 
from cover to cover. 


—Mrs. Cuar.es J. ScoTt 
Gibbon, Nebraska 


«I have just received my Christmas 
number of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Nine 
thoughtful and heart-touching prayers, 
twenty-four woodcuts by a master artist 
depicting Gospel scenes, eight pages of 
news around the world, and two vital 
questions answered by an able professor 
make up the contents . . . of PREsBYTE- 
RIAN Lire for December 27, 1952. Ac- 
cording to my liking, it is the best forty 
pages in magazine form that I have ever 
handled. —CuHALMERS H. GosHorRN 


Pastor. First Presbyterian Church 
Lonaconing, Maryland 


Index 


« Thanks for the Index of Volume y 
in the December 27 issue. This wil 
change P.L. for many of us from , 
“glance - at -the - news,” “read - the - pic. 
tures,” and “note-the-articles” magazin 
to a study source book... . 

No more tedious searching through 
all old copies for an article on this o 
that mission or person. Hours saved fo 
other work for God. —An Iowa Pasto, 


Sesquicentennial Film 


« Thank you for listing And Now To. 
morrow, the Sesquicente nnial film, in 
the December 13 issue. The rental cited 
($25.00) is for non-Presbyterian 
churches. 

This black-and-white sound film js 
distributed to Presbyterian churches on 
the basis of an offering to be received 
at its showing. The offering is sent in 
its entirety to the Board of National 
Missions through the synod executive or 
field representative from whom the film 
is booked. The film has been shown to 
more than twelve hundred congrega- 


tions. —EBEN. Coss Brink 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 

Moderators 


« Please list the names of the last ten 
Moderators of the General Assembly of 
our Presbyterian Church. 

—A.G., Chicago, Illinois 


Present: Hermann Nelson Morse 
New York, New York 
Harrison Ray Anderson 
Chicago, Illinois 
Hugh Ivan Evans 
Dayton, Ohio 
Clifford E. Barbour 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Jesse Hays Baird 
San Anselmo, California 
Wilbur La Roe, Jr.°® 
es shington, D.C. 
Frederick W. Evans 
Springfield, Pennsylvania 
William Blakeman Lampe 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Roy Ewing Vale 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Henry Sloane Coffin 
Lakeville, Connecticut 
—THE EDITORS 


1951-52: 
1950-51: 
1949-50: 
1948-49: 
1947-48: 
1946-47: 
1945-46: 
1944-45: 
1943-44: 


*Ruling Elder 


The Clearing House 


« Here in Vancouver we are a new 
community with a new Presbyterian 
church. Our young people have formed 
a choir, and would like to have choir 
robes. We were wondering if among 
your readers there would be some used 
choir robes gathering dust. 


—Mrs. D. ry PETERSON 
9000 Mt. Jefferson Avenue 
Vancouver, Washington 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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Men and Women Hail New Kind of 


Sickness and Accident Policy 
No Reduction in Benefits Regardless of Age 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $25° 
Ages 60 to 69 Only $18 a Year—Ages 70 to 75 Only $24 a Year 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection 
against financial worries that come when accident 
or sickness .strikes. That's why the reliable North 
American Accident Insurance Company of Chicago 
has issued a special policy for men or women up 
to 75 years of age. It helps meet sudden doctor and 
hospital bills—and the cost is only $12 a year for either 
men or women from 15 to 59 years old ... only $18 
a year from 60 to 69 years . . . from ages 70 to 75 only 
$24 a year. Easy payment plan if desired. 

No doctor's examination required, merely your own 


statement as to your present health. If your policy is . 


in effect at age 75, you may even continue it to age 80 
at no further increase in premium. ABSOLUTELY NO 
REDUCTION IN BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AGE. 
Protects you 24 hours a day. 

This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500” Limited 
Accident and Sickness Policy which thousands of men 
and women are carrying, all over the country—it pays 
$25 a week for 10 weeks for total disability resulting 
from certain specified accidents and sicknesses; AN 
ADDITIONAL $25 A WEEK for 4 weeks for accidents 
requiring hospital confinement: up to $25 cash for doc- 
tor bills (at the rate of $3 per visit) even for a minor 
accident such as a cut finger. In case of accidental 
death the policy pays $1,000.00 cash to your benefi- 
ciary. Accident benefits effective from date of policy. 
Sickness benefits effective 30 days from date of policy. 

In addition, the policy covers many sicknesses in- 
cluding pneumonia, cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, 
polio, ulcer of stomach or intestines, and operation for 
removal of appendix, hemorrhoids, gall bladder, kid- 
ney and prostate, paying the weekly benefit after the 
first seven days of confinement to either home or hos- 
pital. 

This new policy also has a double indemnity feature 
covering travel accidents. You receive $50 a week 
if disabled by an accident in a bus, taxicab, train, 
subway or street car, and $75 a week if the accident 
requires hospital confinement. The death benefit in- 
creases to $2,000.00 if caused by a travel accident. 


Your benefits are never reduced even though you 
are also insured in a Group Plan, Blue Cross or other 
Hospitalization Insurance. So if you are now a mem- 
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ber of some worthy hospitalization plan, you still need 
this additional protection. Only a small percentage of 
people are confined to a hospital, and even then only 
for a fraction of the time they are disabled. Most peo- 
ple—over 80 %—are confined at home where hospital- 
ization plans do not apply. Or, they are hospitalized 
for a few days or a week, then spend weeks of con- 
valescence at home before they can go back to work 
again. The North American Policy pays specified ben- 
efits regardless of whether you are confined to your 
home or to a hospital. 


North American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago has been in business for more than sixty-six 
years, and is one of the largest sickness and accident 
companies with assets of over $22,000,000.00. It has 
paid out many millions to grateful policyholders when 
they needed help most. North American is licensed 
by the Insurance Departments of all 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


Whatever your age, whether you are young or old, 
male or female, you need this sensible, necessary pro- 
tection. Get full details about this new policy by send- 
ing for the revealing booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” 
The booklet is absolutely free. It will be mailed with- 
out charge or obligation of any kind. We suggest you 
get your free copy by mailing the coupon to Premier 
Policy Division, North American Accident Insurance 
Co. of Chicago, 10 Commerce Court, Dept. 111, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 


Gee an an 6s es eee eae ee eee eee 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE sooxter 





North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago Premier 
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Why did he give the loaves and fishes? 








HOW DID MY BROTHER KNOW? 


In the dream I was a boy again, and so was 
my younger brother. We walked along an un- 
paved road, stirring the dust with sandals which 
were strapped to our feet. Wrapped about us 
were the shapeless robes which were no part of 
our real boyhood at all, except that we had often 
seen them pictured in our Sunday school lessons. 

Fretfully, even irritably, I asked the same ques- 
tions over and over again. “Why did you do it? 
How did you know he would do what he did? 
Why did you give the carpenter your loaves and 
fishes?” 

Younger brothers tend to be a cheerful lot; 
even so my brother seemed happier than I had 
ever known him to be. He had little interest either 
in answering my questions or in joining in the 
quarrel I tried so hard to start. 

We were walking home along a Galilean road. 
It was near the end of a strange and dramatic 
day. Our parents must have yielded to our coaxing 
and permitted us to join the knots and throngs of 
the curious who were following the new Teacher 
to the very shore of our lake. Mother packed our 
lunch and told us to be home early. The young 
men who stayed very close to the Teacher said 
there were five thousand in the crowd, but they 
weren't counting the women or those of us who 
were children. They kept darting into the crowd 
and then back to their leader to report that there 
was no food for the rows upon rows of people 
seated on the grass. 

My brother didn’t consult me (this was annoy- 
ing to an older and a wiser brother), when he 
stepped forward to give our five loaves and two 
small fish to the Man of Nazareth. “Why did you 
do it?” I wanted to know. “How did you know 
he would do what he did?” 


Finally my brother told me, “I knew that if I 
gave it to him there would be enough for all.” 
After a bit, he added, “And I knew there would 
be enough for me, too.” 

Though he answered my question, I wasn’t 
satisfied. My real question was the one I was 
asking myself. My real quarrel was within me. 
Time and again I looked down at my side where 
I was carrying an empty goatskin bottle, still 
streaked white with the milk it had contained. 
When Mother packed our lunch for the day’s 
journey, she gave my brother the food to carry, 
but to me—the elder and more responsible brother 
—she gave the milk for both of us, for it was 
more susceptible to loss or damage through care- 
lessness. 

Though I asked my brother why he did what 
he did with the loaves and fishes, I was troubled 
about something quite different. Somehow he'd 
seen something I didn’t see. Somehow he saw 
that in the hands of Jesus the little that he had 
would be enough for all. 


The dream changed scenes as swiftly as dreams 
will. I began to see the Sunday school lessons 
again with their brightly colored pictures and 
their stories full of wonder.’ I saw patient ladies 
teaching, and fathers telling Bible stories to their 
sons and daughters. In every story my brother 
appeared. In every picture was his face. Every 
time someone told about the disciple who re- 
ported to his Master that “There is a lad here 
with five loaves and two fishes,” I could see my 
brother there at the disciple’s side. 


As for myself, I drank the milk, for after all 
it was mine, and I had every right to drink it. 


—Rosert H. Heinze 
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SHOP TALK 


Communist leaders have reacted 
violently to reports of an address by 
Bishop Otto Dibelius at the Denver 
General Assembly of the National 
Council of Churches in December. 
The major portion of this address as 
it was prepared for delivery begins 
on page 21, under the title Our 
Struggle in Germany. As these lines 
are written, a West German news- 
paper reports that Soviet authorities 
in East Germany will attempt to re- 
move Dr. Dibelius as head of the 
Protestant Church in Germany, and 
to create a pro-Communist Evan- 
gelical Church in the East Zone. 

If successful, this move will sever 
a last remaining bond between East- 
and West-Zone Germany—the Evan- 
gelical Church. Since 1945 Bishop 
Dibelius of Berlin has performed 
the near-miracle of holding together 
the two parts of the Church, at the 
same time keeping the two-thirds of 
his Berlin - Brandenburg parishion- 
ers who live behind the Iron Curtain 
alert to the dangers of Communism. 


Bishop Dibelius, now seventy- 
three, has been fighting tyranny 
under one guise or another for 
twenty years. In 1933, as Superin- 
tendent of the Union Church of 
Prussia, he wrote books attacking 
the Nazi ideology. His books were 
burned. In 1935 he was prohibited 
from speaking in public. He was im- 
prisoned and tried in 1937. After the 
outbreak of war in 1939, Dibelius 
was again imprisoned. 

After his release at the end of the 
war, he was appointed Bishop of 
Berlin and Brandenburg. He became 
head of the Protestant Churches in 
Germany, when, in 1949, he was 
made chairman of the Evangelical 
Church Council. Since then he had 
been a target for Red propaganda 
attacks—a recurrent theme being 
that he supported Hitler. 


A Trenton newspaperman, Karl 
G. Hastedt, wrote They Worship 
with Their Hands (page 16). Mr. 
Hastedt is a newsman in the rugged 
tradition—he started at the age of 
seventeen as reporter on the weekly 
paper in Canton, Massachusetts. He 
is now assistant managing editor of 
the Trenton Sunday Times-Adver- 
tiser. A member of the Prospect 
Street Presbyterian Church, Mr. 
Hastedt was president of the Coun- 
cil of Churches of Greater Trenton 
for three years, and a recipient of 
the Council’s Protestant Layman-of- 
the-Year award. 
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MEDITATIONS 
Only the 


Toward the end of his long life, 
Moses prayed that he might be allowed 
to continue a little longer and lead the 
children of Israel into the Promised Land. 
One might think that the patriarch would 
have been ready to lay down the burden 
of responsibility after forty vears of 
leadership. But, after years of living so 
close to God that he was entrusted with 
delivering the Ten Commandments to 
men, Moses prayed, “O Lord God, thou 
hast begun to show thy servant thy great- 
ness, and thy mighty hand” (Deuteron- 
omy 3:24). Moses felt that God had 
only begun to show him how great and 
strong and wonderful He was. All that 
he had seen was only a beginning. 

An important part of life is marked 
by incompleteness, for most of our tasks 
are never really done. Moses saw the 
Promised Land from the top of Mount 
Pisgah, but it was Joshua who led the 
people there. The only jobs that are 
really finished are ones that are small 
in themselves, or are small because we 
have too small a conception of them. 
When Jesus said, “It is finished” (John 
19:30), he meant only his earthly days. 
His real life had only begun. What busi- 
nessman—or wife or parent or minister— 
feels that his job is really completed? So 
much of life is incomplete: our under- 
standing, our knowledge, our apprecia- 
tion, our dreams, our wisdom. It is said 
of Jesus that he “increased in wisdom” 
(Luke 2:52), but it is never said that 
he stopped increasing and growing. In a 
more profound sense, our vision of God 
is always incomplete. Paul wrote: “Now 
we see through a glass, darkly; . . . now 
I know in part” (I Corinthians 13:12). 
You cannot know all about God, else he 
would not be God. “No man hath seen 
God at any time” (John 1:18). Our best 
picture of him is in Jesus Christ. “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father” 
(John 14:9). Through him we have our 
best knowledge of God. It will be incom- 
plete insofar as our vision of Jesus is 
blurred, but it is surely enough. Our dis- 
cipleship to Christ is always incomplete, 
too. How many really love God with all 
their being and their neighbors as them- 
selves? How many put the things of the 
Kingdom first and have enough faith to 
move mountains? The world has yet to 
see what a man 100-per-cent dedicated 
to Christ could do. 

This incompleteness of life is its ulti- 
mate tragedy. Most of us, like Moses, see 
the Promised Land only from the top 
of Mount Pisgah. The great game is 
never played out. It is always called on 
account of darkness. If a person dies at 
a young age, everyone agrees that it is 


Beginning 


a great tragedy. But if one dies in m, 
turity, you often think: If only he coy 
have lived to see his children grown » 
to receive the promotion that was heady 
his way. Or even with grandfathers wh 
have passed the “threescore years ay 
ten” (Psalm 90:10), many a sigh j 
heard that if he could only have held 
a little longer, he could have been with 
us for his ninety-fifth birthday. So th 
author of Acts spoke not of what Jess 
had completed, but “of all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach” (Acts 1:1 
But this incompleteness of life, this 
fact that no matter how long we live 
God has only begun to show us his great. 
ness, is also its ultimate glory. For *; 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 
“Reaching forth unto those things whic 
are before,” said Paul ( Philippians 3:13 
If one goal is reached, there should al. 
ways be a new one on the horizon. Ow 
vision of God is so incomplete here that 
one of the attractive things about the 
life in the “Father's house” is the assur 
ance that it will be much more wonder. 
ful than anything we could imagine, and 
that then we shall see face to face and 
know as we are known. As you grow in 
your knowledge and love of God, there 
is the assurance that there is always more 
to know and more to love, and that 
whether you are nine or ninety there is 
always something to look forward to. 
It is a wonderful thing that so much of 
life is marked by incompleteness here 
for that carries with it the promise of 
completeness there. 
The life of Jesus was incomplete too. 
He died as a young man after a very 
brief public ministry. If he had _ been 
spared a few years, think how much 
more he could have done. But the Cross, 
marking the incompleteness of his life 
was also his glory. For God can take 
the fewest years and do with them thing 
divine. 


Scripture Readings 
First Day: Deuteronomy 3:23-29 Thou hast be 
gun. 
Second Day: John 19:28-30. It is finished. 
Third Day: Luke 2:41-52. Increased in wisdom 
Fourth Day: I Corinthians, Chapter 13. Now we 
see darkly. 
Fifth Day: Exodus 33:17-23. No man shall see me. 
Sixth Dav: John 1:15-18. No man hath seen God 
Seventh Day: John 14:1-14. He that hath seen me 
Eighth Day: Luke 10:25-27. Love God, love your 
neighbor. 
Ninth Day: Matthew 6:24-34. The Kingdom first 
Tenth Day: Matthew 17:19-21. Faith to move 
mountains. 
Eleventh Day: Psalm 90. Threescore years and ten 
Twelfth Day: Acts 1:1-8. All that Jesus began. 
Thirteenth Day: Philippians 3:7-14. Reaching 





forth. 
Fourteenth Day: I Corinthians 1:17-31. The Cross, 
the power of God. 


—LAWRENCE MacCo.i Horton 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ONE DAY: AT A TIME 


The weakness of New Year’s resolutions is that 
they reach too far. They violate the principle that 
life has to be lived a day at a time. 


Good resolutions are hard enough to keep without 
our needlessly making them harder. Where these res- 
olutions are a starter for new habits, it is better to 
make them every morning. It is easier to keep them 


for a day. Then if one fails fifty times during a year, 
the score is still 315 to 50. One stays on the winning 
side. 


How much better this is than to make a resolution 
for a whole year and then, after the first lapse, to 
say, “Well, that’s out. One more resolution gone.” 
If we really mean business—every morning is a new 
beginning, not merely every New Year's Day. 


THE ATTACK ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


“A campaign, first to push the United Nations out 
of the United States, and then to pull the United 
States out of the United Nations, is now well devel- 
oped,” writes A. A. Berle, Jr., in The Reporter maga- 
zine (December 23, 1952). “It is still covert—the full 
battery has not been unmasked. But it is clear enough 
that before long one bloc of American politicians will 
reveal its true aim of destroying the United Nations, 
if it can, in a burst of isolationist nationalism.” “Cold 
analysis,” he continues, “indicates that these new 
isolationists may be quite as dangerous to the safety 
of the United States as are Communist conspirators.” 


In support of Mr. Berle’s judgment, one needs 
only to note the increasing number and virulence of 
attacks on the United Nations and the headway such 
attacks are making. The Los Angeles public schools, 
for example, were forced to discontinue the use of a 
pamphlet, The E in UNESCO, which had been pre- 
pared by the local school administration to explain 
the workings and aims of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization to Los 
Angeles teachers. This was done over the protest of 
Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, the League of Women 
Voters, Rotary International, and a large number of 
prominent religious organizations and civic leaders. 
UNESCO is an organization within the UN of which 
Russia has been a chief critic and which Russia has 
refused to join. Just why patriotism in Los Angeles 
should take a line so much in harmony with Soviet 
objectives is food for thought; particularly since it is 
revealed that Gerald L. K. Smith, that persistent 
peddler of racial antagonism, had an active hand 
in stirring up the trouble. This same Gerald L. K. 
Smith is “Chairman of the Nation-wide Committee 
for the Abolition of the United Nations.” 


Lest anyone is under the illusion that the fate of 
the UN is of no great consequence, we point out a 
few of the issues at stake in its continuance. If to- 
morrow’s newspaper headlines were to read “UN 
Disso.vep, U.S. To Go Ir Aone,” that startling an- 
nouncement would spell a direct threat to our future, 
and its consequences would be immediately felt. 


Russia is currently basing her own strategy on 
the hope that this will happen, that the nations of 
the free world will fall apart and start quarreling. 
This would give Stalin just what he most covets: a 
chance to pick off the free nations one by one, instead 
of having to deal with them collectively. Those seek- 
ing to discredit and abolish the United Nations are, 
whether they know it or not, serving a Soviet purpose. 
There is nothing the Russians desire more than the 
breakup of the UN. As long as they cannot break it 
up, they will attempt to use it as a sounding board, 
but so far their clumsy propaganda use of the UN 
has boomeranged and served to consolidate world 
sentiment against them. 


To abolish the UN would disrupt our whole de- 
fense organization, which is a system of interlocking 
alliances all held together by and within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. The effect of our staging 
such a walkout would be the complete isolation of 
the American nation from the rest of the free world. 
The military and economic recovery of Western Eu- 
rope, which is Stalin’s biggest headache, would be 
swiftly liquidated. Some of Europe’s key nations 
would succumb to Communist revolutions from 
within. The remaining ones would be an easy con- 
quest. Should we in a last desperate moment under- 
take to go to their rescue, we would find ourselves 
attempting to defend nations which had already been 
rendered indefensible by our earlier desertion. 


The Communists today control eight hundred 
million of the earth’s people. More than half of the 
world is still on our side. Thoughtful people are con- 
vinced that Russia will not undertake direct military 
action against us under these conditions, but that, if 
we isolate ourselves, the Kremlin’s policy will change. 

Clearly then the Christian peoples of America, 
whose prayers and interest were so decisive in set- 
ting up the United Nations at San Francisco, must 
be alert and active in standing by and strengthening 
the only hope we have to rally the free peoples of 
the world in the defense and extension of their free- 


dom. 
By Paul Calvin sbeticemmad 
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KIRK 


AND A CHURCH 
EXCHANGE PASTORS 








From September, 1952, to June, 1953, the congrega- 
tion of Second Presbyterian Church, Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, have a Scotsman pastor, the Reverend James 
Hutchison. Meanwhile the regular minister of the 
Carlisle church, the Reverend Charles Davis, is serv- 


lands. 


ing Mr. Hutchison’s church in Wormit, Dundee, Scot- 
land. In the following letters to their congregations 
back home, the ministers record their impressions 
after two months in other, but not to them “foreign,” 


~ 


—THE EDITORS 











The Manse, Wormit 
Dundee, Scotland 
12 October, 1952 


To My American Congregation 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


Here we are in Scotland, the whole 
family well and all of us thrilling to the 
adventure, even as we know that you 
are enjoying the ministry of the Reverend 
Mr. Hutchison there. It is a most inter- 
esting experience for me, particularly 
with a wife and three “wee” sons to 
share it. 

Different customs, different food, a 
different vocabulary, and the Scottish 
“brogue” all serve to give flavor to this 
interesting exchange. The church and 
community have welcomed us foreign- 
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ers with a warmth of hospitality which 
more than makes up for the coldness of 
the manse. (Central heating is rare in 
Scotland.) Then, too, I am becoming 
quite adept at making fires in the fire- 
places, and it is always easy to plug in 
an electric heater. 

Peter (nine years) and Richard (six 
years) attend the local school here in 
Wormit and have quickly adapted them- 
selves to the changes. Peter came home 
the first day, eyes wide, and said: “Do 
you know what? When the headmaster 
(the principal) comes in, we all have 
to stand up and salute him.” 

John, the “wee bairn” (aged two), 
is quickly learning the local idioms. No 
longer does he say, “Goodbye, Daddy,” 
when I go off to St. Andrews, but it is 
now always, “Cheerio, Daddy.” 

Margaret is quite at home now with 


The American: 


“A minister had better like tea... .” 


the differences in housekeeping and 
shopping. Meat, eggs, butter, cheese, and 
sweets are rationed, but we are making 
out quite well, though one egg per per- 
son per week is a bit grim. We are all old 
hands now at using pounds, shillings, 
half-crowns, pennies, and ha’pennies, as 
well as tuppences and_ thruppences. 
Peter’s teacher has been most under- 
standing in allowing him to use his Amer- 
ican arithmetic book instead of trying to 
learn the intricacies of the monetary sys- 
tem here. However, studying fifteenth- 
century Scottish history brought forth 
from him the comment: “In American 
history we don’t have to go back that 
far.” 

Here a minister had better like tea or 
he will be most unhappy. In many of the 
homes, the minister’s call brings out the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Seotsman: 


“I keep my thermostat at 55° .... 


To the people of the Church 
Wormit, Scotland 

As some of you know, it has always 
been my wish to see the Holy Land and 
America. Now I am seeing America—at 
least a small part of it lying in the Cum- 
berland Valley in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, 

The manse in Carlisle is new. Mr. 
Davis had occupied it for only a few 
weeks before his departure with his wife 
and family to Scotland. We were just 
within the big front door when a most 
welcome and pleasing sight caught our 
eye—a pantry shower. The people had 
bought gifts of fruit, cake, tea, and 
coffee, and other delectables, to the 
manse, so that the Hutchisons would be 
assured of a grand welcome. Nothing 
could have been more satisfying. The 
spectacle of the dining room table fully 
covered with the things we had not seen 
or used for many a long day in Scotland 
fairly took our breath away. 

This pantry shower was the first in- 
stallment of the many other kindnesses 
we were to receive. What could we do 
in return? We would endeavor to give 
our new friends the best we had in serv- 
ice and warm-hearted friendliness. It 
was Winston Churchill who wrote, “If 
you treat the Americans well, they will 
go one better.” We have in these short 
two months fully proved the truth of that 
statement. 

Another thing that hit us was what we 
thought to be the excessive heat of the 
rooms in the homes of our people and 
very particularly in the chapel and the 
church. 

It was trying, accustomed as we had 
been to temperatures ranging from 55 
to sometimes over 60°. Here, the chapel 
was 78° one day, and the church 85°. 
Before the service actually started at 
11:00 am, the doors and some windows 
of the church had to be opened. Our 
friends laughed heartily at us when we 
told them we kept our thermostat at,55 
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in the house. It does not seem to matter 
where you go here, you can be sure you 
will have to be ready for what we in 
Scotland would describe as an over- 
heated house. Quite a number of the men 
take off their jackets and sit down to the 
evening meal in their shirt sleeves. Many 
work like that, too, the men without 
jackets and vests. But 85° in church 
nearly knocks the Scottish preacher out, 
especially when he carries on his back 
cassock, gown, and hood. One of the 
features of the houses—namely, the ab- 
sence of fireplaces here—especially cap- 
tivates my wife. There is one big fire- 
place in this manse, but it is unused. To 
come downstairs in the morning and find 
that you have no ashes to shovel out into 
a pail and that no flue brush is required, 
no paper, no sticks, and no coal—that is a 
state of affairs unknown to the majority of 
Scottish housewives. It seems to be the 
common thing here. 

I have heard it said that American 
women have an easier time keeping 
house than their opposites in Britain. 
That, I believe, must be true. The houses 
in this area are roomy and easily worked. 
The cooking and washing-up places— 
called “kitchens”—are a paradise for 
cooks and plumbers. Everything is at 
hand and in the right place. Stooping is 
cut out. Gadgets are all around and they 
are legion. To view one of the modern 
houses here is to gasp with astonishment 
and pleasure. One wonders what the 
next step in the march of progress will 
be—perhaps a house run by pushing but- 
tons. In any case, to have no fires to 
clean up in the morning means a great 
saving for the housewife in labour and 
precious time and, no doubt, in temper. 

Is it, I wonder, that having more 
labour-saving appliances in her house, 
the American housewife has more time 
for going out in her car? We seem to 
notice that the Americans have a great 
penchant to get together. Hence the 
large numbers of men’s groups that meet 





for lunch once a week, and the increasing 
number of women’s clubs of all kinds 
and descriptions. My wife has been to 
several of these club meetings and en- 
joyed them. There is quite an uncommon 
power of mental endurance amongst 
both men and women. They love 
speeches, addresses, the fast retorts, the 
wit, and humor aimed at themselves. 
Anyone with a story to tell or an argu- 
ment to start will find an audience ready 
to listen. I am wondering whether these 
interests, which are being satisfied mostly 
outside the churches, constitute one of 
the reasons why there does not appear to 
be the same amount of social life in the 
churches here as we have in the Scottish 
churches. 

Remember, of course, my experience 
of Presbyterian church life in America 
is very limited. But I must confess to be 
greatly surprised and delighted to note 
the keenness among young adults to 
study the Bible in preference to any 
other study. In Scotland, I fear, we are 
becoming a people who seldom open 
the Bible. I wonder whether you realize 
that in recent years the ministers in Scot- 
land have been at their wit’s end to know 
what next to do to obtain and maintain 
the interest of youth. Bible study still 
goes on, but amongst very small num- 
bers. 

Perhaps I am not yet seeing aright 
or I am looking in the wrong places. But 
Alistair Cooke, a broadcaster who speaks 
to Britain once a week from America, re- 
cently gave a most interesting account of 
churchgoing amongst all the churches in 
America. I think he is perfectly right 
when he asserts that in America today 
churchgoing is on the upgrade, that all 
church bodies report gladdening in- 
creases in church attendance. He would 
be a bold man who said the same of 
Scotland, and yet, I never knew a time 
when the Church of Scotland was so 
alive to the challenge of the churchless. 

(Continued on page 13) 








Peter and Richard Davis (.with caps) play outside Wormit Church with kilted friends. 


The A merican (Continued) 


teapot, together with little sandwiches, 
cakes, and other pastries. My record so 
far is eight cups of tea during an after- 
noon and evening. 

We are enjoying the generally more 
relaxed tenor of life over here. Indeed, 
it permeates all phases of life. The out- 
side of the manse has just been painted. 
We were enlightened as to why the job 
took so long, when every morning at 
about ten o'clock the painters came into 
the kitchen to boil water for their morn- 
ing tea. The tea that they made was 
strong enough to stand without a cup 
around it. The other day I was sitting in 
the office of a business man when at ten 
o clock, his secretary knocked on the door 
and came in with two cups of tea. Busi- 
ness was suspended until tea was gone. 

The Church and community into 
which we have come are typically Scot- 
tish, more so than the communities which 
cater to Americans and are the usual 
visiting places for tourists. Wormit is a 
small community on the southern bank 
of the Firth of Tay, directly across the 
Tay from Dundee, Scotland’s fourth- 
largest city. From the manse, high up 
on one of the “braes,” we can look out 
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over the River Tay. In the early evening 
we turn our gaze up river where we are 
afforded a view of the sunset on the river, 
with the rugged Scottish hills in the dis- 
tance. It is easy now to understand the 
ruggedness of Scottish character, their in- 
dependent spirit and their simple, hum- 
ble sense of gratitude to God for the 
beauty of this land. It is no wonder that 
the Scots love to sing such Psalms as the 
One Hundred Twenty-first Psalm, as 
they did in church this morning, in their 
old, old metrical version: 


I to the hills will lift mine eyes 

From whence doth come mine aid. 
My safety cometh from the Lord 

Who heaven and earth hath made. 


To hear a Scottish congregation sing 
such a Psalm, and to realize that they 
have been singing the same Psalm to the 
same tune for over four hundred years, 
thrills you to the very marrow of your 
bones. 

Would you like me to tell you about 
the morning church service? It is very 
dignified and stately and yet, at the 
same time, warm and moving. The 
“beadle” or, as he is called here, the 


Church Officer, has my gown and hood 
all laid out over a chair before a gas 
fire in the vestry to get them warm—I am 
afraid he is spoiling me badly. Afte 
helping me robe, he takes the Bible, the 
Hymnary, and the Scottish Psalter Book. 
leads the choir into the Church, places 
the Books in the pulpit and comes back 
to the vestry for the minister. He ushers 
me to the pulpit, opens the door for me. 
and closes the door of the pulpit after 
me. And there I am until, at the close 
of the service, he opens it again to escort 
me back to the vestry. It is the custom 
here for the minister to wear a robe and 
any academic hood he has earned. After 
the service the minister does not go to 
the door to greet the congregation but 
returns to the vestry where anyone who 
wishes may come to talk with him. 

The Order of Worship is similar to 
that of our own Church. One exception 
which is notable is the congregational 
singing (or “praise,” at it is termed 
here). They sing more here than in 
America. The Hymnary, the Psalm Book, 
and the Bible are companion books well 
known and well loved by all. 

The children are given a definite place 
in the morning worship. They all sit 
together in the front pews. (Perhaps this 
may be the answer to the problem of 
empty front pews at home.) There is a 
children’s talk near the beginning of the 
service, followed by a children’s hymn, 
after which they retire to their Sunday 
school session. It is a good system except 
that it leaves no room for adult Sunday 
school—which seems strange to us who 
are used to the Bible classes. 

Invariably there are a host of an- 
nouncements (called “intimations” in 
Scotland) to be read from the pulpit. 
Such intimations are so numerous that 
I am suspicious that perhaps they are a 
fifth-column attempt to necessitate short- 
er sermons. 

In the Order of Worship there is no 
place for an offering, which fact may 
seem strange to you good Presbyterians 
in America. However, offering plates are 
available, indeed quite accessible to all, 
at the doors and in the vestibule for use 
either before or after the service. 

Perhaps you would like to see a typi- 
cal Order of Worship: Organ Prelude, 
Praise (usually a Psalm in the Scottish 
metrical version), Scripture Sentences, 
Prayer, Children’s Talk, Children’s 
Hymn, Old Testament Reading, Praise 
(a hymn), New Testament Reading, 
Prayer, Lord’s Prayer (sung by congrega- 
tion), Intimations (announcements), 
Praise (a hymn), Sermon, Praise (a 
hymn), The Benediction and Threefold 
Choral Amen, Organ Postlude. 

May the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God and the Com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit be with you 
all. Sincerely, 

o Crarves H, Davis 
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The Scotsman Continued 


I do not see much difference in 
essentials between the order of service 
in the Second Presbyterian Church and 
that in mine in Scotland. We do not as a 
rule have so much music nor so many 
anthems by the choir. One anthem each 
Sunday is good going for most of our 
choirs. Where there is a paid quartette, 
they may have another. There is a saying 
in the Scottish Church that “the choir 
should be heard and not seen,” and the 
singers are placed in the gallery. 

I cannot but note that the singing of 
the hymns is much faster here than in 
Scotland. At home, we do not sing slowly 
but we seem to have been given a tempo 
that is at once dignified and stately. 
The result is the congregation gets a 
better chance to join the praise than they 
do when the time is too quick. In the 
American service I note also that they 
do not have so many prayers as we have. 
They come much quicker to the sermon 
than we do, a feature which I am be- 
ginning to like very much. It means a 
shorter service for one thing, and yet not 
a service that is cramped or hurried. 

I like intensely the method adopted 
by this church of greeting the people as 
they come in. In the hands of interested 
and sympathetic people this can be done 
so well that the preacher's task is half 
done before he begins the service. I am 
not so sure about the custom of the 
pastor’s shaking hands with the people 
as they retire from the services each 
Sunday. I did find that a bit of an ordeal 
at first, though after a bit of practice I 
began to see one good feature connected 
with the custom—viz., the minister can 
tell at once who is absent from church 
on that particular Sunday. 

It was awkward for me on my first 
Sundays to refrain from making the 
“announcements” —what we call “intima- 
tions’—as I do at home. As they are all 
printed out in the Sunday bulletin, I 
found I was more or less dumb till I 
came to the sermon. I was not, it seemed 
to me, getting down to my work, getting 
en rapport with the people. But you can 
say so much before the sermon that 
when you do come to it, you may feel 
you have already delivered one. 


In this church the pews have no 
boards on which to rest Bibles or hymn 
books. You just slip them behind a thin 
piece of wood, so that you cannot have 
the white linen cloth on your pews at 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as 
we have in Scotland. There is no white 
cloth on the Communion Table, and the 
elders do not dress in black clothes with 
white ties, customs that have been gen- 
erally followed in Scotland for many 
years. But as most of you know, since 
the two wars the custom of wearing spe- 
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cial Sunday apparel by the elders has 
not been universally observed, due 
especially to the difficulty of purchasing 
the customary “blacks.” Still, many 
churches do preserve this old custom, 
which in my view adds a mead of dis- 
tinction and impressiveness to the central 
service of the Church. 

The church school meeting before the 
service on Sunday morning is a new ex- 
perience to me. I have been conducting a 
Bible class in Carlisle for young adults— 
the young married couples. Some of 
them bring their children with them 
and leave them in the care of the 
nursery helpers while the parents study 
the Bible lesson for the day with me. I 
found this duty a bit of a trial to begin 
with, since the tradition in Scotland is 
that the minister should have privacy 
and quietness before the morning serv- 
ice. I think that a good tradition and 
worth preserving. Nevertheless, I have 
got so much pleasure in speaking to these 
young adults and they have responded 
so well that I now look forward to meet- 
ing them each Sunday morning, even 
though it means a half-hour’s speaking 
just before the worship service. In the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Carlisle 
there is no evening service. In its place 
the Presbyteens meet. This meeting has 
many similarities to the Girls Association 
in Scotland. 

The ladies in churches here, like our 
Women’s Guild at home, are most dili- 
gent in Christian activity. In America, 


too, one often hears the question put: 
“What would the Church be without 
the women?” I have no doubt there 
would still be a Church even if the 
women went “on strike,” but in both 
our countries it would be a much en- 
feebled and drab Church. 

I did notice that the attendance at the 
Young Adults class was inclined to fluc- 
tuate a bit, due, as I was told, to sickness 
amongst the children. Another point I 
took special care to investigate was the 
number of young adults who went to the 
ordinary morning church service after 
their class with the minister. “Not so 
many as all of us would like” must be the 
answer. The question arises, “Which calls 
for the highest priority, the Bible class or 
the morning worship in the church?” I 
think I can say that in Scotland there is 
a pronounced feeling in favor of worship 
coming before teaching. 

I have enjoyed much friendship with 
the ministers of the town and Presbytery 
of Carlisle, though I lift my eyes occa- 
sionally when I see the color and con- 
figurations of their ties. My own view 
is that a minister gains by wearing the 
clerical collar. Many times because of 
my clerical dress, I have been instru- 
mental in helping others in the deepest 
things of life, because they knew at a 
glance that I was a minister. 

Mrs. Hutchison and I are both well. 
Shortly after we arrived, my wife was 
afflicted with a bad cold, and we had the 
nostalgic experience of paying a doctor’s 
bill—only a small one, I'm glad to say. 

Love and many blessings, 
James HuTCHISON 





Mrs. Hutchison pours tea for two visitors who join in the mid-afternoon custom. 
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Mission and Unity— 


A searching appraisal of the challenge 
By Eugene Carson Blake 


A year ago last summer, representa- 
tives of the World Council of Churches 
and of the International Missionary 
Council produced a paper entitled, “The 
Calling of the Church to Mission and 
to Unity.” I imagine that relatively few 
Christian people, even of the ministry, 
have read that paper. But most of us in 
this past year have at least become fa- 
miliar with the title of it as a sort of 
new slogan, “The Calling of the Church 
to Mission and to Unity.” 


Two Major Movements 

It is interesting to note the reason 
this paper was written. At the world 
level, there are now two major organiza- 
tions operating in the ecumenical move- 
ment, the World Council and _ the 
International Missionary Council. The 
chief interest of the leaders of the World 
Council seems to be the attempt on a 
world-wide scale to get Christians to 
overcome their separateness and unite 
in faith and worship and service. Unity 
is the one-word motto of the W.C.C. 

On the other hand, the I.M.C. is quite 
completely devoted to missionary en- 
deavor. Working through Christian 
Councils all over the world, its task is 
evangelism and its one-word slogan is 
mission. Both these organizations and 
these programs are a part of the ecumen- 
ical movement and neither likes to allow 
the other to think that it is the heart of 
that movement. 

The significance of the paper and 
the slogan to which I have referred, 
“The Calling of the Church to Mission 
and to Unity,” is that here is a major 
attempt on the part of our Christian 
leaders on the world-stage to express 
a double truth. 

Christ cannot win the world by means 
of a divided Church. And, the Church 
of Christ cannot be united unless it 
forgets itself and devotes itself to win- 
ning the world to Jesus Christ. 

Or put it positively: To win the world 
for Jesus Christ we need a united wit- 
ness to him. And to heal the wounds in 
the body of Christ, its members must 
turn from hypochondria and _preoccu- 
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pation with their disunity and seek out 
in the name of Jesus Christ those who 
have not heard the gospel. 

Of course, this is not a new idea. In 
John 17:21 all of us are familiar with 
Jesus's prayer for his disciples, “That 
they all may be one . . . that the world 
may believe. . . .” Not quite so familiar 
are the very similar words in the 23rd 
verse: “I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one; and 
that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me, and hast loved them, as thou 
hast loved me.” 

I say that this concept of the vital 
interrelation of Christian unity and 
Christian evangelism is not a new idea; 
it is as old as the gospel, and for a couple 
generations this passage in John has 
been read at many interchurch gather- 
ings. But though the idea is entirely 
familiar and now gives promise of be- 
coming the slogan of the hour, I am 
not at all sure that it will become any 
more than a slogan. Will it really become 
our program? Will we act any differently 
now that we are reminded that unity 
and mission are mutually dependent? 
As yet, I see no great signs of such a 
new and revitalized Christianity in either 
of our Churches. 

I confess that I do not know the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
very well. My contacts have not been 
very many and most of them have been 
on occasions of formal joint meetings. 

Let me, therefore, describe to you 
my own Church as I see it from the in- 
side and leave it to you, my Southern 
brethren, whether or not I describe 
your Church, too, as I suspect I shall. 


Unity and Mission 

Among us in the U.S.A. Church there 
is quite a broad variety of churchman- 
ship. Some of our leaders appear to be 
most interested in efficient organization. 
These are the ones who in general have 
taken the lead in forming the National 
Council of Churches and of working 
out the cooperative federations of 
churches in cities and states all over 
the nation. They believe in unity. 


There is another group of our leaders 
who rather reluctantly have followed 
along in these interchurch affairs but 
whose interest has been chiefly in evan- 
gelism. To win souls for Christ has 
seemed to them a sufficient program and 
the only worth-while activity of a 
church. These believe in mission. I could 
name actual names, but | will not. You 
can, I am sure, do that for yourselves 
in both our Churches. And besides these 
leaders are the great mass of ministers 
and laymen whose church concern is 
quite local, devoted to the necessary if 
unromantic tasks of calling on members 
and prospects, raising budgets and re- 
pairing roofs, going to church and 
preaching sermons, recruiting Sunday 
school teachers and organizing womens 
socicties. 

And it is exactly at this local level 
in every town and hamlet where Chris- 
tian witness occurs or dees not occur. 

I keep reminding myself, now that 
I have left the pastorate and come into 
administrative responsibility at the na- 
tional level, that the work of the Church 
is done in the congregation—not at head- 
quarters, important as I believe head- 
quarters work and decisions to be. 

If our two Churches are to reunite, 
it will be because the great majority of 
all our national leaders, together with 
the great majority of pastors and lay 
leaders in our churches, whatever their 
immediate tasks and preoccupations, 
come to a new realization that unity and 
mission are interdependent. Division 
weakens the evangel, and lukewarmness 
for the gospel makes unity impossible. 
It is against this background that I come 
to discuss the subject assigned to me: 
the proposal of reunion between our 
two Churches. 

Now our two Churches are facing 
again a very simple question: Shall we 
reunite after nearly a hundred years of 
separation or not? I say that this is a 
simple question, although the putting 
together of two Churches plus a third 
(the United Presbyterian Church) has 
in it some verv complex issues. But those 
complexities need not bother us very 
much just now. Some of them have 
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been very well solved by the negotiating 
committees representative of the three 
Churches that have a Plan of Union 
written out (now in galley proof) al- 
most ready for distribution to the 
Churches for study and comment. The 
rest of the complexities, as the plan will 
reveal, have been put off for a later 
solution by the reunited Church. Just 
now the issue is a very simple one: 
Shall we unite or not? 


There Is Opposition 

There is no use pretending that there 
is not strong opposition to this union, 
especially in the U.S. Church. This op- 
position is organized and vocal. Summed 
up in a single sentence, its argument 
is that the U.S. Church should not lose 
itself in the colossus of the North which 
is bureaucratic and apostate. 

Naturally we don’t like that; we can't 
believe we are that, but we know too 
that we are in no position to answer 
the criticism. If it is to be answered, it 
must be answered by others in the U.S. 
Church who know us better and who 
believe that both our Churches have 
their strengths and weaknesses, that both 
fully deserve the name of Christian and 
Presbyterian. 

But my concern here it not to try to 
answer the criticisms of those who are 
against the union of our Churches. As 
I have already said, that answer must 
be found, if it is to be found, among 
our friends in the U.S. Church. My con- 
cern is for us to ask ourselves if we are 
for the reuniting of our Churches, and 
if so, why? 

Unless there develops in the next year 
or two a deep conviction among us that 
this union is the will of God, it will not 
come to pass. 

But why should we devote ourselves 
to achieving this union? What reasons 
can we offer positively? Is it because 
a bigger church will be a better church? 
Will a church of 3,500,000 members 
be 1.4 times more Christian and effec- 
tive than a church of 2,500,000 mem- 
bers? Will the new and reunited Pres- 
byterian Church be 4% as strong as the 
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U.S. Church now is? To ask such absurd 
questions is to answer them. Size and 
bigness are not a Christian measure. 
Christ, who chose but twelve to do his 
work, teaches us better than that. 

Should we be for union then because 
a united Church can achieve a more 
efficient ecclesiastical machinery than our 
three separate Churches can? Let me 
be very frank. From where I sit, the 
organizational problems, even on the 
ecclesiastical side, not to mention the 
Boards and agencies, look like a ten- 
year nightmare. One of the reasons for 
the charge of bureaucracy against the 
U.S.A. Church is that we have had to 
struggle with the problem of Presby- 
terian organization on a scale never 
before attempted in a free church un- 
supported by government. We have not 
been always successful. Union will not 
solve the problems. It will for a time 
add to their size and complexity. No, 
ecclesiastical efficiency is no strong ar- 
gument for union. 

Shall we be for union then because 
it will give us a stronger voice in the 
nation and in the Protestant world? Per- 
haps, although I am sure we all would 
agree that we do not want to become 
a pressure group either at Washington 
or elsewhere. I want a stronger voice 
on one condition only, that the voice 
of our Church shall be the voice of Jesus 
Christ calling men unto himself for the 
salvation of their souls and the saving 
of the world. 


There Is But One Reason 

There is but one basic reason for unity 
among Christians. Until and unless we 
in our generation come to as passionate 
a conviction for uniting the broken body 
of Jesus Christ as the conviction of our 
fathers when for conscience’s sake they 
separated themselves from Rome and 
later again and again from one another, 
we shall not successfully contrive im- 
portant ecclesiastical unions. 

There is but one sufficient reason for 
uniting our Churches—that together we 
may fulfill the mission laid upon us by 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


If we continue to think of our 
churches as religious clubs, more or less 
congenial to each other, we will not 
achieve union, and I don’t suppose it 
will make much difference to God 
whether we do or not. But if once more 
we catch the vision of a missionary 
church, facing seriously in our genera- 
tion the world-wide task of evangelism, 
the task that begins with the witness of 
each particular church and Christian 
in every city and crossroads of this land, 
and penetrates to the depths of the 
slums of every city and into the Com- 
munists’ cells and into the boards of 
directors of corporations and into the 
legislative halls of government not only 
in our nation but all over the world—then 
we will know that to fulfill that kind of 
witness we can no longer be content to 
be divided, futile, and frustrate. 

The union that I vision for our 
Churches is one of multiplication, not 
addition. The great new Church, caught 
once more by a sense of discipleship 
to Jesus Christ, will multiply its mission- 
aries in every corner of the earth, it will 
break out of ivied walls in every com- 
munity, calling upon all men to hear 
the gospel, to repent, and to be saved. 

I personally am convinced that if our 
Churches do not this time decide to re- 
unite, the result will tend strongly to the 
weakening of the witness of both our 
Churches; and the reasons for that nega- 
tive decision will not be technically 
theological—there is no difference in our 
Confessions of Faith nor in our require- 
ments for ministers, officers, or members 
under the Scriptures and that Confes- 
sion. The reasons will be rather social, 
cultural, and religious — the so-called 
“nontheological” factors to which the 
Lund Conference on Faith and Order 
has recently called our attention. They 
will be the arrogance of the larger 
Church and the fear of the smaller. The 
reasons for failure to unite will be pride 
of place and position, greed and distrust, 
sectionalism and lukewarmness, the sins 
of secularism and hopelessness. 

Above all, the reason we do not re- 
unite our Churches will be the assertion 

(Continued on page 38) 
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They Worship 
with Their Hands 


A student pastor holds 


This morning I attended worship 
service at the West Trenton, New Jersey, 
Presbyterian Church—possibly the only 
service of its kind in our denomination. 
It was attended largely by some seventy- 
five Protestant teenage students from 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
situated a half-mile away. I saw the 
young people, most of whom live 
in a world of complete silence, watch 
intently as the word of God came to 
them through “signing,” the universal 
language of the deaf. I heard them 
speak falteringly but earnestly the Lord’s 
Praver in words which they themselves 
could not hear, and I listened as they 
sang hymns in voices that, surprisingly, 


were closely in tune with the organ 


music. 
Leading this unusual service was the 





“Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” Students demonstrate 
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By Karl G6. Hastedt 


student pastor of the church, John W. 
Howard, a middler at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. And as he spoke, his 
words were interpreted by sign by Miss 
Paula Lowe, a member of the congrega- 
tion. Miss Lowe, the daughter of parents 
who are deaf, has perfect hearing but 
uses signing as easily as she speaks. She 
first acted as interpreter for Mr. Howard 
last spring when he delivered the com- 
mencement address at the school. So 
successful was this experiment that the 
youthful minister-to-be and Mr. Charles 
Jochem, superintendent of the in- 
stitution, immediately began planning 
for Sunday morning worship services, 
which began in September. 
Up to then most religious activity 
for Protestant students had been held 
at the school. “What we wanted,” Mr. 


“ 
= 
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services for deaf students 


Howard explains, “was to bring these 
young people into the atmosphere of 
the church. The hearing child gets his 
impressions largely through the ear. The 
deaf gets his through eye interest. lor 
that reason the church sanctuary would 
inspire reverence far more than a school 
auditorium where a football rally or a 
basketball game might have been held 
the previous evening.” 

When the session of the church heard 
of the proposed service, it endorsed the 
plan wholeheartedly. Miss Lowe at once 
offered her services as interpreter, as did 
Miss Gloria Wilson, the church organist. 

The use of music was one of the 
early questions that arose. “By all means 
use it,” advised Mr. Jochem. “The chil- 
dren will want it. They ‘hear’ music by 


vibration, and it will help if Mr. How- 





the universal language of the deaf. 
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ard leads the hymns as they are sung, 
to give them the tempo. If we know in 
advance which hymns are to be sung, 
we'll rehearse them at the school.” 

As the day of the first service arrived, 
both Mr. Howard and Mr. Jochem had 
some misgiv ings as to what the response 
would be. “Attendance was entirely vol- 
untary, and no special effort was made 
to urge them to go,” Mr. Jochem reveals. 
“What happened exceeded all our ex- 
pectations. Of our one hundred Prot- 
estant students between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-one, about eighty 
attended. The others were home for the 
weekend to visit parents. Those who 
attended were ready for church fifteen 
minutes before the bus left the school.” 

Six of the students were from the 
same family. A seventeen-year-old girl 


n 


They form (left to right) Father, heaven, 
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Although Mr. Howard has learned to sign much of the service, Miss Paula Lowe 





who was there with her brother and 
sister was so impressed she now attends 
the regular eleven o'clock worship as 
well as that for the deaf. 

One smiling boy, on leaving that first 
service, signed to Mr. Jochem, “First 
time church.” 

“You mean first time in this church?” 
asked Mr. Jochem. 

“No, first time any church,” the boy 
replied. 

Because he’d never been able to hear 
or understand what was being said, his 
parents had never encouraged him to 
attend church regularly. But now that 
there was a service in his own language, 
he said he wanted to come every Sun- 
day. So far, with the exception of two 
weekends at home, he hasn’t missed. 

As the services went on, the interest 


‘ 
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still interprets for him during the sermon. 


of the students mounted. House mothers, 
making their Sunday morning check of 
dormitories after the school bus left for 
church, found not a single Protestant 
student who remained behind. One boy 
who missed the bus ran all the way to 
church and arrived out of breath but 
smiling just as the service was about to 
begin. 

Since the bus can’t transport all the 
students going to church, faculty mem- 
bers take the overflow in their cars. 
“The boys going with me,” Miss Corinne 
Roberts, the school principal, says, “get 
the keys to my car long before it’s time 
to leave. Then they sit in the car and 
wait until I arrive.” 

From the start, Mr. Howard discov- 
ered that entirely new techniques are 
required in teaching the deaf. For one 





and name, the three nouns in the opening sentence of the Lord’s Prayer. 
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They Worship 
with Their Hands 


thing, the Scriptures hi id to be rewritten 
to fit their level of underste nding. 
“Their level of appreciation is nat- 
urally below that of the hearing child,” 
he explains. “When most of them came 
to the school they didn't even know 
they had names. All knowledge they 
have has been acquired with a great 
deal of difficulty. Their sign language 
sticks to the bare essentials of grammar. 
They don't understi ind meti iphors. For 
that reason the Bible must be rewritten 


in story form, omitting all archaic ex- 
pressions and names of cities which 
might be a hindrance to their under- 


Howard's sermonettes for 
the deaf are in fable or parable form. 
At the first service, he told the story 
of the Cross and how Jesus changed it 
from an instrument of torture to a sym- 
bol of goodness and beauty. 

At each service for several weeks the 
students taught Mr. Howard a new sen- 
tence by sign. The seminarian made such 
rapid progre ss the students decided they 
could dispense with the lesson. In its 
place they substituted the “mystery box.” 
Inside the box each week they place 
some commonplace article of which Mr. 
Howard is unaware until he draws it 
out. Then he tells an unrehearsed story 
relating to the article. 

Last week the box vielded an ear 
of golden ripe corn, and Mr. Howard 
told how the corn is planted in a furrow 
and then cultivated so that it will de- 


standing.” Mr, 


velop strong roots and sturdy stalk 
that will withstand strong winds and 
produce a rich harvest. In the same way, 
all of us are nurtured constantly by the 
love of God, he said, to make us strong. 

Since the teaching of the deaf is 
largely neglected by most denomina- 
tions, Mr. Howard has found very little 
material available to assist him. Conse- 
quently, he has had to develop his own 
techniques in the light of his experi- 
ences. He devotes two nights a week to 
an ag for the half-hour worship 
period. Not only must he rewrite the 
Scriptures to fit the students’ level of 
understanding, but he must learn the 
signs by which to interpret them. Miss 
Lowe still interprets for Mr. Howard 
during the sermonette and “mystery 
box” periods, but Mr. Howard signs as 
well as speaks all other parts of the 
service. 

Teachers of the deaf say that speak- 
ing and signing at the same time is ex- 
tremely difficult and requires a great 
deal of mental dexterity. A spoken word 
often is interpreted by the signs for 
other words. For example, the word 
rewards is signed as “good gifts.” 


One of Mr. Howard's assets in learn- 
ing to sign is his ability to draw. As an 
undergraduate at Hastings College, he 
won wide attention with some murals 
painted on the walls of the college 
chapel. 

For the past few months, he has used 
this skill to compile a dictionary of hands 
showing the various signs. As he learned 





Because the children can feel vibrations of organ accompaniment, they sing 
hymns practically in tune. Mr. Howard leads the congregation with broad gestures, 
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new signs, he made drawings of them 
to add to his dictionary. To save time in 
drawing, he is now working on simpli- 
fied symbols to represent the hands 
in various positions. These symbols wil] 
help others also to learn the signs more 
readily. Mr. Howard practices his sign- 
ing with the help of his wife and their 
small daughter, Kathy. 

To make the worshipers feel more 
at home, the West Trenton Church pre- 
pares a weekly bulletin which is dis- 
tributed at the service and mailed to 
some one hundred adult deaf in the 
area. Already, a number of these have 
started attending. 

As for the students, each week brings 
new evidence of a growing attachment 
to the church. The other day Superin- 
tendent Jochem took a group of students 
on a field trip to a neighboring county. 
On the way home, the station wagon 
passed a small, stone, country church. 
One of the girls tapped Mr. Jochem’s 
arm. 

“That church,” she signed, 
like our church, doesn’t it?” 

“Our West Trenton service is in reality 
an experimental station,” Mr. Howard 
says. “We think we'll be able to solve 
many problems here and to begin de- 
veloping materials which will help our 
Church at large to go forward with a 
ministry throughout ‘te country. 

In the United States alone, there are 
some 123,000 Peony who are deaf, 
and there are 27,000 children enrolled 
in schools for the deaf. Gallaudet. Col- 
lege at Washington, D. C., is their only 
institution of higher learning. 

A large number of the deaf reside 
in metropolitan areas because of em- 
ployment opportunities. Thus, it would 
not be' difficult to establish a ministry 
for them in key centers. 

“This work among the deaf presents 
the Church with a new mission frontier,” 
declares Mr. Howard. “A few thoroughly 
trained ministers who can speak to the 
deaf in their own language might well 
serve as modern ‘circuit riders’ in reach- 
ing those in these strategic areas. Be- 
sides Sunday worship, we ekday religious 
instruction also could be prov ided. Here 
is a challenge which should have our 
deepest concern.” 


“looks 


A great comradeship exists among 
the deaf, far beyond that which binds 
other groups. To be accepted into that 
comradeship is an honor that comes to 
few outsiders, but Mr. Howard appar- 
ently is one of them. 

“I was down at the school football 
field not long ago watching the team 
practice,” he reports. “As I stood there, 
dozens of these youngsters came up 
smiling and gave me the sign of a man 
kneeling, to indicate I was the Presby- 
terian pastor. It made me feel that at 
last I really belonged in their ranks.” 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


Che Keatitudes — 


A RECIPE 
FOR HAPPINESS 


By W. Douglas Chamberlain 


Introduction 


No part of the Bible is more widely 
known and loved than the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matthew, Chapters 5-7). None 
is more important, for it is the platform 
of the King of the Kingdom of heaven. 
It sets forth the principles by which the 
citizens of that Kingdom must live. It 
is not necessary to assume that this “ser- 
mon” was preached all at one time. 
Whether it was one discourse or not, it 
embodies much of the basic theology of 
the New Testament. 

Professor Rudolph Bultmann, the lead- 
ing form-critic of today, teaches that 
there is no theology in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, “only the presuppositions of the- 
ology.” His theory rests upon his assump- 
tion that Jesus did not believe that he 
was the Messiah; that the Church, after 
his death and Resurrection, wrote its own 
beliefs about Jesus into the Gospels; 
that therefore, wherever there is any 
theology in these Gospels, it is the the- 
ology of the Church, which does not 
represent the teaching of Jesus, for he 
had no theology of his own. This theory 
is as dangerous as it is false. Any un- 
prejudiced interpretation of the New 
Testament cannot sustain Bultmann’s 
position. Someone will ask—why trouble 
the layman about the critical theories 
of scholars? This is necessary for the 
simple reason that the layman encounters 
these theories in print set forth as facts, 
and he does not know what to make of 
them without help. 

The Beatitudes, Matthew 5:3-12, serve 
as the introduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount. As such, they provide a remark- 
able epitome of the theology of the whole 
New Testament. Every idea in them is 
expanded and explained in some manner 
in the rest of the New Testament. By 
this I do not mean that other New Testa- 
ment writers were consciously explain- 
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ing the Beatitudes; but these beatitudes 
deal with things so basic to the Christian 
faith, that Jesus's first disciples instinc- 
tively appealed to the principles em- 
bodied in them as they applied Jesus’s 
teaching to the struggles and problems 
of the primitive Church. These principles 
are also basic to the faith and life of 
every individual Christian today. This is 
why it is supremely important for us to 
understand them. 

The first factor to clear up in our 
thinking is what did Jesus mean by the 
Kingdom of heaven? The word trans- 
lated kingdom means more exactly 
“reign,” not a political unit, not a geo- 
graphical area, but a spiritual fact. When 
Jesus taught us to pray “Thy kingdom 
come ... on earth as it is in heaven,” 
he was teaching us to pray for the reign 
of God's will here on earth. Therefore, 
the principles by which we must live as 
citizens of the Kingdom of heaven are 
the principles by which we must live 
here and now, in this present life. 

As we have said, no part of the Bible 
is more familiar or more loved than the 
Beatitudes. It is right that this should 
be so, for they are our Lord’s recipe for 
happiness. The word blessed means “joy- 
ous,” “happy.” The Christian life is in- 
tended to be a happy life. This was also 
the faith of the Old Testament saint who 
said: “Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord; and the people whom he hath 
cliosen for his own inheritance” (Psalm 
33:12). 

We must remember that these beati- 
tudes were addressed, not to mankind 
in general, but to Jesus’s disciples (Mat- 
thew 5:1). To the crowd, who stood in 
the background, they were an invitation 
to discipleship, that they too might share 
in the happiness of the citizens of the 
Kingdom. This recipe, while very old and 





Before sailing for Europe and the Bible 
lands, Dr. W. Douglas Chamberlain left 
with the editors a series of eight articles, 
“The Beatitudes: A Recipe for Happi- 
ness.” The introduction and “Opening 
the Door to God,” a discussion of the first 
of the Beatitudes, appear in this issue. 

Dr. Chamberlain has been a favorite 
of PResBYTERIAN LiFE readers since the 
inception of his Explain, Please column 
in October, 1948—and before then, of the 
readers of The Presbyterian. A noted 
scholar, preacher, lecturer, and writer, 
he is professor of New Testament at 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. At present, he is on 
sabbatical leave. 

The following articles will appear at 
monthly intervals: 


II. Discovering Life 

III. Possessing the Earth 

IV. Hidden Hunger 

V. The Short Circuit 

in the Soul 

VI. Getting Life Focused 
VII. Belonging in God's Family 
VIII. The Family Enterprise 


very well known, has seldom been tried. 
When it has been tried, it has often been 
mistakenly tried. 

To get the right results, it is all-im- 
portant that a recipe be put together 
properly. At one time in my life, I sup- 
posed that only the ingredients were 
important, that one would get the same 
results however these were combined. 
I know better now. From the same 
recipe, one cook can make a light, fluffy 
toothsome cake, while another from the 
same recipe will produce a soggy, de- 
pressed, and fallen thing. But this recipe 
is for life, not for cake. It provides the 
pattern for a happy life. How many 
happy people do you know? How many 
do you know who would like to be 
happy? How happy are you? 

There are many mistaken ways of try- 
ing to be happy. I will mention only one. 
Some say, “Let us eat, drink, and be 
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merry.” There was a man in the Bible 
who sought happiness by this false meth- 
od: “Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry.” But God said to 
him, “Thou fool.” (See Luke 12:16-21.) 

The crowd, who stood in the back- 
ground and listened to Jesus, was an 
unhappy crowd. The people lived under 
the clouds of poverty, disease, ignorance, 
superstition, and death; a dictator ruled 
their land, and life was cheap. Not even 
Jesus’s own disciples had yet found the 
way to happiness. Our own day is not 
a happy time. We have tensions of many 
kinds: between labor and management, 
race and race, nation and nation. We 
face the fear of atom bombs and hydro- 
gen bombs. There is a deepseated and 
widespread feeling of insecurity. 

But these things are not the primary 
reason for the unhappiness of our age. 
They are results, rather than causes. We 
are a generation which has lost the 
reality of God. We believe in God, but 
somehow he is not very real. We are at 
strife within ourselves, with a civil war 
within our own souls. There is a general 
feeling of frustration and disquiet of 
spirit. Our institutions for the mentally 
sick have more patients than those for 
the physically sick. Authorities say there 
are yet many more of the mentally ill 
who are not being counted. Could our 
trouble be that we have not tried the 
right recipe for life? 

Our big mistake is that we have sup- 
posed that happiness depends on what 
happens to us; so, along with the non- 
Christian world, the Christian is often 
found chasing happiness. Happiness is 
the by-product of living right (Psalm 
32:11). It depends on what has happened 
within us. It is the result of the peace of 
mind of those who know God, who have 
accepted Christ as Lord and Savior. It is 
real to those who seek his Kingdom and 
his righteousness. To the Christians of 
Colossae, Paul wrote, “Let the peace of 
God referee in your heart, and be ye 
thankful” (Colossians 3:15, my transla- 
tion). The duty of the referee is to keep 
the game going according to the rules; he 
does not permit illegal plays. 

One of the most common illegal plays 
in the Christian life is fretting, worrying, 
anxiety. This is why Jesus so often said, 
“Be not anxious.” This does not mean 
that a Christian should be happy-go- 
lucky, careless. It does mean that a Chris- 
tian should have enough faith in God, 
after he has done the best he knows how 
to do, to trust the outcome of his life 
to God's wisdom and providential care. 
When we really believe this, we give 
thanks for God’s manifold blessings. We 
have found happiness. 

These eight beatitudes are essentially 
one. Each sets forth one facet of the 
same truth. We shall discuss these vari- 
ous facets in succeeding articles. 
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7. Opening the Door to God 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


The Beatitudes were addressed to 
Jesus’s disciples, not to mankind irre- 
spective of their relation to him. As they 
gathered around him, he began to talk 
about happiness; they were, in turn, to 
teach the world the way to blessedness. 

What does it mean 
to be poor in spirit? 

Before we answer, let us notice that 
Luke reports Jesus said, “Blessed be ye 
poor: for yours is the kingdom of God” 
(Luke 6:20). Four verses later, Luke 
quotes him as saying, “But woe unto you 
that are rich! for ye have received your 
consolation.” 

The New Testament does not teach 
that there is virtue in poverty itself. It 
may be due to laziness, shiftlessness, or 
dissipation. Poverty of itself does not 
make people happy. It may produce 
degradation and embitterment. For 
children, it may mean lives warped by 
destitution, undernourishment, and the 
squalor of the slums. Nor does the New 
Testament condemn the rich man 
merely because of his wealth. Dives was 
condemned because he lived in luxury 
while Lazarus starved at his gate (Luke 
16:15-31). The rich men of James 
5:1-6 were condemned because they did 
not pay the wages of their workmen. 
They were unjust and oppressed the 
defenseless. 

The poor, to whom Luke referred, 
were those who had made themselves 
poor for the sake of their service to God; 
they would rather do right than get rich. 
They put God before their own economic 
advancement. Having done this, the 
Kingdom, the reign, of God had already 
begun in their lives. The poor in spirit 
are not essentially different from this 
kind of poor. More than all else, they 
want God in their lives. 

At this point, we should notice some 
mistaken uses for this recipe. Poorness 
of spirit is not the same as humility, 
which, at best, is negative, for it is al- 
ways trying to remain deflated. It tends 
to think about itself. When humility be- 
comes self-conscious, it becomes pride. 

One does not need to practice morbid 
self-degradation to be poor in spirit. 
There is no advantage in wearing a 
hair shirt. Nor is it the Buddhist’s desire 
to cease to exist, to escape responsibility 
for living. Jesus came that we might 
have life and have it more abundantly, 


(Matthew 5:3) 


not that we might escape from life. We 
have a living hope based on the Resur- 
rection of our Lord. It is the promise and 
guarantee of our own. 

To be poor in spirit does not mean that 
we preach a worm-in-the-dust theology, 
True Christianity has never taught such 
a doctrine. It does mean that we 
recognize our utter need of God, the 
tragic emptiness of life without him. It 
is to empty life of our self-seeking, our 
self-importance, that God may come in 
to fill us with his own fullness. This is 
opening the door to God. 

The X-ray tube illustrates this. Before 
sealing it at each end, all the air must 
be removed. If this is not done, the 
electrons will not pass through it to 
illuminate the tissues of the body and 
reveal disease. The X-ray can also be 
used to heal the body. The important 
point for us is that it cannot function 
apart from a vacuum. This is a parable 
of the Christian life. 

We must empty out our own ego, be- 
fore God will come into our lives. Jesus 
said, “Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it: and whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it” (Matthew 
16:25). But someone will say, “Isn't 
this silly? Doesn't the man who feathers 
his own nest get more out of life?” Jesus 
answered, “Ye do err not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the power of God.” He 
also said, “Except a grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it remains a 
solitary grain. But if it dies, it brings 
forth much fruit” (John 12:24, my 
translation). 

When the pyramids were excavated, 
bowls of wheat, buried three thousand 
years, were found. Tales have been told 
of this grain’s being sown, of its germinat- 
ing and producing a new crop. These 
are fairy tales. This wheat is forever 
dead. What actually happened was that 
the mummies and other objects found 
were packed in fresh wheat straw, which 
was thrown out after the boxes were 
unpacked. The Egyptians’ primitive 
method of threshing leaves a good deal 
of wheat in the straw. This is the grain 
which came up to make a new crop. The 
wheat in the tomb was as dead as the 
mummy; but if it had been sown each 
year, it would have borne a harvest each 
year. By dying, it would have lived. The 

(Continued on page 38) 
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To survive, Germany’s Protestant Church must cut across the twisting, arbitrary lines of man, like these inside Berlin. 


Our Struggle in Germany 


* 


Amid fear, hostility, poverty, there are those with the faith of saints 


Within three short decades, Germany 
has lost two great wars. The decisive 
fight, however, started when the last shot 
was fired, and when a nation of seventy 
million people learned what “uncondi- 
tional surrender” means today. For 
seven-and-a-half years, the fight has been 
going on to decide whether Germany 
will become again an independent state, 
or whether it shall be divided into a 
small Western state, closely connected 
with the Western powers, and an even 
smaller Eastern state to fill up the line 
of Russian satellites, forming for Russia 
the stepping-stone for the conquest and 
infiltration of all Europe. 

The development has passed through 
a number of stages. At first the four Oc- 
cupation Powers ruled, with a measure 


By OTTO DIBELIUS 


of harmony, through the Control Coun- 
cil. Each of the four powers had a 
representative. For Berlin there was a 
special Four-Power status, until March 
20, 1948, when the Russian marshal, 
Sokolowski, announced the end of this 
arrangement. From that time, Russia 
was to rule the East, carefully guarding 
her domain against contact with the 
West, while the West was to have a 
unified administration. In Berlin the joint 
administration, which had existed from 
the beginning of the occupation period, 
was blown apart by Communist terror- 
ism. Berlin was now divided into East 
and West Sectors. When East and West 
currencies were introduced, the split was 
complete. 

Russian policy was aimed at drawing 


West Berlin also into its power. With ap- 
proximately two million inhabitants, 
West Berlin is located like an island in 
the midst of the Red sea, forming on 
the one hand a solid foothold for Western 
politics, and on the other a haven for all 
who want to escape from the totali- 
tarianism of the East Zone. Not until the 
time when Western Berlin, too, falls into 
their hands, can the Russians feel their 
conquest of east Europe to be complete. 
First they attempted to cut off West 
Berlin from all imports from the West. 
Naturally, West Berlin depends upon 
the West for its foodstuffs, its fuel, and 
the sale of its manufactured products. 
No large city can exist without 2 hinter- 
land. 
The Western Allies answered this 


®Major portion of an address prepare d for delivery at the Denver General Assembly of the National Council of Churches. 
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OUR STRUGGLE IN GERMANY 


effort with the famous airlift. What no- 
body dreamed possible was actually 
achieved: for long months Berlin was 
provided with all essentials for the 
sustenance of her population through 
airplanes flying in and out without pause. 
With pleasure we still remember the 
U.S. commandant, General Lucius D. 
Clay. We are indebted to his strong and 


energetic confidence and _ leadership. 
Finally, the Russians abandoned _ the 
blockade. Traffic between Berlin and 


the West returned to a semblance of 
normality. 

But the Russians did not give up their 
efforts. They went to work in reverse, at- 
tempting now to block Berlin toward 
the East. With several vears of work they 
built a by-pass rail line around Berlin so 
that any train going from West to East 
no longer had to touch West Berlin. They 
also built a by-pass canal that the ships 
coming down the Oder River, and taking 
pit-coal from Upper Silesia to the Elbe 
area, need no longer pass through West 
Berlin. The American broadcasting sta- 
tion RIAS is being jammed by a power- 
ful sender in the Eastern Zone. Travel 
from the East to the West and vice 
versa has been made almost impossible. 
People living in West Berlin are no 
longer permitted to work in East Berlin, 
though they may have had a lifelong job 
there. A cordon of barbed wire has been 
drawn around the entire East Zone. 
Whoever moves in the neighborhood of 
the border can expect to be shot. All 
students whose homes were in West 
Berlin or Western Germany were ex- 
pelled from Eastern universities. All 
books and newspapers printed in West 
Berlin or Western Germany are pro- 
hibited in the East. It is the Soviets’ in- 
tention to seal the East hermetically from 
any Western life. The people in the East 
must not know what goes on in the West. 
West Berlin shall die through isolation. 
The blockade against the West, ended 
because of the success of the spectacular 
airlift, continues in an unspectacular way 
through harassing rail and truck trans- 
portation. Ever-new ordinances — sud- 
denly appear to hinder the normal flow 
of goods out of Berlin. The aim of this 
tactic is clear. Western buyers are dis- 
couraged from placing orders in Berlin 
uncertain deliveries. No 
orders, no work; no work, no wages. 

Principal target of all these measures 
is West Berlin, for West Berlin is next on 
the Russian timetable. But Western 
Germany is also at stake, for the eventual 
goal of the Russians is to get the large 
industrial area of the Ruhr in their 
power. When they have this, then their 
rule over Europe is assured. To wage 
war is not Russia’s intention, at least not 
yet, because they prefer the so-called 
cold war in which they are champions. 


for fear of 
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How do things now stand in this 
“cold war’? As you all know, Western 
Germany has begun to recover from the 
terrible losses of the last war, and to get 
on its own feet. This has been ac- 
complished through diligent work, and 
through financial assistance from the 
United States. The increase is not as 
great as it must appear to foreigners 
visiting our large cities, nor as great as 
other countries are therefore apt to be- 
lieve. In proportion to prices, it is the 
worker alone who earns now about the 
same as he did before the war. The in- 
come of officials and emplovees has de- 
creased to about half its former amount. 
And most of the thousands of refugees 
who keep coming in from the East must 
get along with very limited social as- 
sistance. The capital funds of the coun- 





A West Berlin policeman stands guard. 


try have been almost completely 
destroyed through two currency reforms 
which we experienced during the past 
twenty-five vears. Evervthing must be 
paid for from current income. Taxes are 
enormous. With taxes, one pound of 
coffee costs as much as $4.50. Coal costs 
five times as much as it did when I was 
young. Textiles have become almost 
exorbitant. It will take at least another 
twenty vears to rebuild the ruined cities. 
The “German miracle” is by no means as 
great as many people think. 

And yet, the people of the West are 
privileged in comparison with those in 
the East. As in all totalitarian countries, 
the economy in the East is completely un- 
der state control. All factories, all shops, 
and all farms employing more than five 
workers, have been expropriated without 
consideration. Most proprietors have fled 
to the West, and their businesses have 
been declared “property of the people.” 
A great part of everything produced by 
the “peoples’ own” businesses is then 
shipped to Russia as a reparation con- 
tribution. 








Consequently, food is poor; a few 
years ago the situation seemed to im- 
prove. At present it is worse than ever, 
Meat, fat, and sugar are not available, 
Coffee, tea, and chocolate are unknown 
luxuries in the Soviet Zone. Clothing and 
shoes are practically unavailable, and the 
little obtainable is of extremely poor 
quality. 

The entire economy operates on two 
different planes. The lower level con- 
cerns the items of daily necessity. These 
are sold at comparatively cheap prices, 
partly against coupons, partly un- 
rationed. Everything else is sold only 
in government shops. There, prices are 
fixed by the state. and in such a way 
that between 50 and 80 per cent of the 
profit is taken by the state. The prices 
are five times, ten times. fiftv times the 
normal price. The price for coffee, one- 
half dollar in normal times, around $4.00 
now in Western Germany, is $6.00 
in the state-shops in the East. People 
with but an average income cannot buy 
in these shops. Only those who have re- 
ceived premiums—perhaps because of 
excellence as faithful Communists, or 
overfulfillment of the work quotas— 
only such can buy here whatever they 
wish—provided what they want is 
available. For here it is the same as in all 
economies ruled by government: the 
shops are supplied today with this item, 
tomorrow with that; what is available, is 
available sometimes in large quantities; 
but what one really wants to get, is as 
scarce as hens’ teeth. 

A little story told in Russia is a good 
illustration. In Stalingrad the 
propaganda-chief is briefing the work- 
men about the wonderful improvement 
in the living standard which each worker 
can now anticipate. “In five vears we 
will have made so much progress that 
each worker can travel by rail; in ten 
years each worker will have his own 
automobile; in twenty vears each worker 
will have his own airplane.” Whereupon 
a simple workman asks for permission 
to speak: “Comrade Propaganda-chief, 
what shall I then do with an airplane?” 
To that the propaganda-chief replies: 
“Don't be so stupid. Then when you 
read in the newspaper, ‘Matches will be 
on sale tomorrow at the Peoples-owned 
Store in Saratov, you can hop into your 
plane, fly quickly to Saratov and be the 
first to stand in line for matches.” 

It is like that today in Eastern Ger- 
many. Uninterrupted propaganda tells 
the people how wonderful everything has 
become already, much better than in 
America where the people have to do 
slave labor and starve in the streets. It 
repeats this incessantly, every day, 
counting on the fact that people who 
never hear and see anything else will 
finally come to believe it. It adds a 
glamorous description of the future in- 
tended to divert peonle’s thinking from 
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the fact that at present they live under 
miserable conditions, and that their 
ruined cities have not yet been rebuilt. 

We know, to be sure, that real 
progress has been made, especially in 
Berlin where the totalitarian state has 
concentrated all its available means. But 
[ myself always think this way: it would 
be foolish to be impressed by the few 
large-scale construction projects of a 
totalitarian state. If the entire income of 
a nation of twenty- or two-hundred- 
million people is concentrated in one 
hand, then it is not difficult to set up 
somewhere huge industrial plants or 
enormous tenement blocks. Such giant 
structures mean only that in other places 
nothing is done; whereas the nature of 
private economy is to establish smaller 
plants divided more equally throughout 
the country. This tactic of showmanship 
is familiar to us from the Nazi period. 
Hitler built the German automobile 
trunk-highways, which are excellent; 
but Germany has the poorest general 
roads of all civilized countries in the en- 
tire world. 

Whoever is in a position to make com- 
parisons will know how poor the entire 
present life is in the East Zone. The only 
ones who are well off are the small group 
of convinced Communists who are work- 
ing as political functionaries, or where 
husband and wife, and, if possible, a 
grown-up daughter too, are working in 
a factory. These people make more 
money today than formerly, and in any 
case much more than a pastor with uni- 
versity education can ever make in the 
East. 

Consequently, an uninterrupted flow 
of people streams daily from the Soviet 
East to the West. Efforts are made to 
discourage them. Passports, which they 
need in order to cross the borders be- 
tween East and West Germany, are re- 
fused to them. Those who cross the 
border illegally run the risk of arrest. 
The only way still open is the way via 
Berlin. Every single day approximately 
five hundred persons register at the 
West Berlin refugee office, and since 
West Berlin cannot care for all these 
people, approximately 60 per cent of 
them are shipped to Western Germany 
by air. It is not easy for Western Ger- 
many to receive them, since one already 
finds many unemployed there. In addi- 
tion to this, all of these refugees arrive 
nearly destitute. They have to leave be- 
hind their furniture and property. One 
small suitcase is all that most refugees 
have. The money they bring with them 
is of no value at all. If all members of a 
family cannot flee, then the refugees 
must expect that serious reprisals will 
be enjoined on the relatives at home. 
The loss of manpower is to be punished 
by the totalitarian state. 

However, what is most oppressing to 
the people in the East of Germany, is 
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not the physical need, great as it may be, 
especially when sickness occurs and 
there are no medicines easily procurable. 
It is not so difficult to be poor when 
everybody else is poor. What causes the 
most serious oppression is the legal in- 
security and the forcible propagation of 
the materialistic philosophy of life. 

No inhabitant of the East Zone is 
free of the fear of sudden arrest and 
possible disappearance in prison. Each 
totalitarian state has a secret police 
which is the real ruler of the country. 
From the standpoint of the totalitarian 
state this is understandable, for a 


totalitarian system can only be main- 
tained by force. Therefore, the security 
of the state requires the constant practice 
of an official terrorism against all who 
may in any way oppose the government. 





Bishop Otto Friedrich Karl Dibelius 
As soon as the government senses any 
hint of opposition to its goals and its 
propaganda, it adjudges this to be a 
threat to its security. There is no hesita- 
tion in sentencing young people of six- 
teen or eighteen to twenty-five years’ 
imprisonment for misdemeanors which 
in a democratic state would carry only a 
small penalty. The whole life of many a 
youth is thus ruined. Since the state can 
never be wrong and since its system 
must appear infallible, whenever some- 
thing turns out badly, a scapegoat has 
to be found. If somewhere a Five-Year 
Plan does not work—and it will never 
work since no almighty state can with- 
out error judge the necessities of life 
for five years in advance—it is never the 
system which is at fault. No—sabotage 
has been committed and somebody must 
be found to be punished for it. There is 
no redress against the judgment of the 
state. The judge is no judge, but a public 
prosecutor. Whoever comes before the 
court will be sentenced. Right is what is 
useful to the state. According to official 
Russian definition, it is moral to oppose 


all that existed in the past. One’s duty 
is to serve social progress—their style. 

This is the quintessence of the 
materialistic philosophy, and all means 
shall be used to propagate it. It begins 
with the smallest children in kinder- 
garten. They learn of the Five-Year 
Plan, of Stalin as the good father of all 
children in the world. Everything that 
calls to mind religion has been elimi- 
nated. To sing a religious song is impossi- 
ble. This is action hostile to the state. 

True, the church has received per- 
mission to give religious lessons, but not 
at school. An efficient Young Pioneer— 
this is the Soviet youth group for children 
nine to fourteen years of age—does not 
go to church, nor can he participate in 
any religious instruction. 

At the university it is the same. The 
theological faculties are still tolerated in 
our universities, but I have already re- 
ceived word that the state will no longer 
permit them, and the church must 
establish theological seminaries of its 
own, and that these church seminaries 
must naturally be under state control. 
Freedom from political control cannot 
exist in a totalitarian state. 

All governmental employees and all 
factory workers have to participate in 
briefing lessons every week, in which 
not only the political and economic 
events are discussed, but primarily the 
philosophy of materialism is proclaimed: 
religion is superstition; God does not 
exist; whether Jesus Christ has ever lived 
is uncertain; the church is an institution 
of the bourgeoisie created to keep the 
working class uninformed. 

Thus it is proclaimed to the German 
people week by week, and the refrain 
is always: look at Russia. There the ideal 
state has become reality. Guided through 
the materialistic science, the Russian 
people walk at a rapid pace toward a 
happy future. And in that future the 
workers will rule the world. 

In every street one sees banners with 
such inscriptions: “We greet the mighty 
Russian state.” “Friendship with Russia 
promises a happy future.” Every political 
celebration begins with a toast to Stalin, 
and pictures of Stalin and other Russian 
politicians are everywhere to be seen on 
walls and houses. 

This kind of propaganda embitters 
people. The German is usually willing to 
obey if somebody who has authority tells 
him what he has to do. If, however, 
somebody wants to dictate to him what 
he is to think, that’s a different matter. 
Only a very small part of the population— 
not more than 5 or 6 per cent—approve 
this propaganda. The others say no to it. 
Should there be in this point a difference 
between East and West Germany, it lies 
in this point alone. There are fewer con- 
vinced Communists in the East than in 
the West. In the West people know only 
the Communist program; in the East 
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they know the Communist regime. To 
them it is a harsh reality. 

Perhaps one should add, in order to 
be careful: this is how it is up till now. 
In ten years’ time it may be different. 
Communist propaganda is not entirely 
without effect, especially among youth. 
The Communists do not differ one bit 
from their predecessors, the National 
Socialists. The youth is the target group 
for their propaganda. Young people are 
put in responsible positions. It is not 
extraordinary that a twenty-two-year-old 
becomes mayor of a town of 100,000 
people. There are railway stations de- 
signated as railway stations of the Free 
German Youth. There the station-master 
may be eighteen, and all who work with 
him are younger. Such things impress 
youth. 

Therefore, the whole ire of the Com- 
munists is poured on the youth work of 
the church. They have not yet dared to 
prohibit our youth work completely as 
has been done in Russia, for example. 
But youth work is restricted to small 
meetings in parish rooms. Up till now, 
however, the members of the religious 
youth groups have succeeded in meeting 
in large numbers. There is a trait of joy 
and valor among these church youths. 
This is a test for them. Each day means 
a new confession of faith. And they do 
it, too. Indeed, the end is often that our 
youth leaders can no longer stay in the 
East Zone and must flee to Western 
Germany. This is always a painful, seri- 
ous decision. It means they may never 
in their life again see their parents, un- 
less some kind of political revolu- 
tion occurs as soon as possible, in order 
that the reunion of Germany may come 
after all these years. 

The church as a whole occupies in 
present-day public life in Germany a 
position of greater importance than has 
previously been the case. In Western 
Germany, where the population is almost 
equally divided between. Protestant and 
Catholic, this is true for both churches. 
Ever since the collapse in 1945, the state 
has laboriously and gradually been 
working its way up to reputation and 
authority. The churches, however, have 
retained their position in public life. 
They did not suffer under the change in 
the political situation. And it is still 
recognized that they offered courageous 
resistance during the Nazi period. One 
can say, the Social-Democratic party on 
the whole is still antireligious, although 
one can detect a new trend among its 
leading persons. At the conference of the 
Lutheran World Organization in Han- 
nover, for example, the Socialist Minister 
—President Kopf shared in the celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion. Also in the 
Socialist press many a good word about 
the church appears. However, the 
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church is not strongly backed either by 
the Social Democrats or by the Liberals, 
but only by the Christian-Democratic 
party, headed by Federal Chancellor 
Adenauer. 

The inner life of the church grows 
stronger again. As regards finances, the 
church in Western Germany has re- 
established itself, though it still faces 
heavy demands occasioned by the costs 
for reconstruction of ruined buildings— 
a destruction without equal in all 
ecclesiastical history. 

In Eastern Germany, 80 to 90 per 
cent of the population is Protestant; 
only about one tenth are members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Here the 
church faces everywhere in political life 
opposition of the Communists who hold 
undivided sway. The Social-Democratic 
party is prohibited. The bourgeois 
parties, primarily the CDU, are, how- 
ever, still in existence and profess them- 
selves Christians. But they are so much 
under the pressure of the Communists 
that they have long since been unable to 
express independent opinions. 

In such an atmosphere of hostility it 
is not easy to live as a Christian. Our 
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pastors are in a very poor economic 
position, much worse, for example, than 
teachers. During the past seven years, 
had not such a great quantity of textiles 
come from the United States, all of the 
pastors in my diocese would be clothed 
in little better than rags. Even now the 
problem of shoes is still a drama in each 
family. Almost worse is the fact that the 
pastors are unable to buy bicycles in 
order to cover the long distances in the 
country. Before the war many pastors in 
the East had their automobiles or, at 
least, a motorcycle. Now nobody can 
dream of such things. 

But, in the midst of all this hostility 
and poverty, there is a generation grow- 
ing up that knows what is at stake, and 
is willing to be faithful to our Lord Jesus 


Christ. Theirs is the patience and the 
faith of the saints. Church services are 
better attended than ever before, al- 
though Communist tactics frequently 
force the people to work on Sundays, 
The number of church workers con- 
stantly increases. Because the state no 
longer gives religious lessons through its 
teachers, we were obliged to train and 
employ ten thousand catechists. This 
meant great sacrifice on our part, but 
now these catechists are a great help to 
the life of the community. 

The time in which we live is a decisive 
period in the history of mankind. The big 
fight is being fought between Christian 
civilization, which is the basis of the 
West, and the spirit of materialism 
which—as far as it does not come from 
the depth of human nature—has also 
arisen in the West and now breaks forth 
from the East with militant force. This 
fight, upon which hangs the fate of all 
that is human, will not be decided 
through military strength, nor through 
economic or social measures. It is a 
materialistic religion now breaking over 
us, impelled by a missionary spirit, an 
enthusiasm and-a ready devotion such 
as has been experienced only once since 
the time of the great Christian mission, 
namely during that period when Islam 
set forth to conquer the world. A re- 
ligion can be conquered only through 
another religion which proves to be 
stronger. Communism will be conquered 
only through the Christian faith. 

God has made Germany a battlefield 
in this big fight. We realize that it is a 
vital question for all the world whether 
we Christians in Germany withstand and 
finally win, or whether we will succumb 
to the materialistic philosophy of the 
East. Nobody can relieve us from this 
responsibility. Nobody can help in this 
decisive question. With all our hearts we 
are grateful for all the material help we 
have received during the past seven 
years from other countries, and primarily 
from America. What Church World 
Service has done for us, what the great 
Lutheran Relief work, the relief service 
of the Presbyterians and the other 
churches have done, will live in our 
hearts and never be forgotten. And on 
behalf of my poor brothers and sisters 
in the German East—let me say—in the 
future, too, we will be deeply grateful 
for all help given us or to be given. 

We in Germany are now in the battle 
and will do what we are called upon 
to do. 

We know that we have but little 
strength, but there are men and women 
who have kept the word of God and 
have not denied his name. And if they 
all become downridden: for us fights the 
proper Man, whom God himself hath 
bidden. Ask ye who is this same? Christ 
Jesus is his name. It is he must win the 
battle. 
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New Administration: 


Church People’s Hope 

With Washington jammed, and mil- 
lions peering at the festivities over tele- 
vision, a new team took over the biggest 
job in the world this week. The team was 
untried—especially in the executive 
branch—but most American citizens, re- 
gardless of their voting preference last 
November, hoped that President Eisen- 
hower, his cabinet, and his Congress 
would give the United States strong lead 
ership. 

For church people there was another 
hope—that the tedious and demanding 
problems of government would be 
handled in good taste and in an at- 
mosphere of morality so often lacking in 
the push and tug of practical politics. In 
this hope the religious forces of America 
had reason to be slightly optimistic. 
Seldom if ever before had a president 
gathered so many active church members 
to help him run the nation’s affairs. Mr. 
Eisenhower had made it clear ever since 
his homecoming talk at Abilene, Kansas, 
that he believed moral strength was the 
greatest asset for a free people. His 
appointments, though based on other 
considerations, tended to bolster this 
feeling. 

As his Secretary of State, President 
Eisenhower selected one of the most 
famous Presbyterian laymen in the 
United States—John Foster Dulles. A son 
of the manse, Mr. Dulles has been active 
in church work for years, and has served 
the old Federal and new National Coun- 
cil of Churches with distinction in the 
field of international affairs. 

Harold Stassen, the new Mutual Se- 
curity administrator, is an active Baptist. 
For several years he was president of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, and he has just completed a 
term as one of the vice-presidents of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, former Governor of Oregon, is 
a prominent Presbyterian, and for many 
years has been attending meetings of the 
Oregon Council of Churches. He has 
been interested in providing an adequate 
ministry in Oregon’s state institutions. 

Another Presbyterian layman is 
Arthur Summerfield the new Postmaster 
General. For many years a faithful mem- 
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ber of First Church, Flint, Michigan, Mr. 
Summerfield kept active his church ties in 


Flint through the hectic presidential cam. 


paign which he directed for his party. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, is one of the leaders 
of the Mormon Church, and his son is a 
Mormon chaplain in the Air Force. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Robert B. Anderson is 
a Methodist Sunday school teacher and 
Boy Scout worker. Martin P. Durkin, the 
Secretary of Labor, is a devout Roman 
Catholic layman. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George M. Humphrey is a Protestant 
Episcopal vestryman. 

Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, U.S. Treas- 
urer, Secretary of Defense Charles Erwin 
Wilson, Budget Director Joseph M. 
Dodge, and Presidential Assistant Sher- 
man Adams are all Episcopal Church 
members; and Herbert Brownell, the new 
Attorney General, is a Methodist layman. 
Dr. Arthur Flemming, appointed by Mr. 
Eisenhower to help in the reorganization 
of the government, is the president of 
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Dr. Kyung Chik Han, pastor of Korea’s largest Presbyterian church (Young Nak 
Church in Seoul) and probably Korea’s most famous preacher (P.L., Feb. 3, 
51), welcomed a noted American preacher to his country last month. He was 
evangelist Billy Graham, who was visiting UN troops. With Dr. Han translat- 
ing, Graham preached to thousands of Koreans in the open and in ice-cold 
sanctuaries. When Graham’s voice rose to the ceiling and his outstretched 
arms trembled, Dr. Han faithfully followed, shouting in Korean and waving 
his arms. Dr. Han said it was difficult keeping up with Graham. “He has 
such a lion’s voice, so much power. I can’t let my mind wander a minute.” 
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Ohio Wesleyan University and head of 
one of the divisions of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Last fall a Presbyterian pastor from a 
rural church in Ohio—the Reverend 
James A. Verburg of Liberty Church near 
Delaware, Ohio—decided to write to each 
of the new cabinet officers upon their ap- 
pointments. Quoting from the First Book 
of Samuel—“And Saul . . . went home to 
Gibeah; and there went with him a band 
of men, whose hearts God had touched” 
—Mr. Verburg congratulated each one of 
the appointees. As of the first of the year 
he had received answers from all but two. 

In replying, Agriculture Secretary 
Benson told Mr. Verburg, in part, “The 
magnitude of the responsibility and the 
complete confidence expressed by people 
from all parts of the nation make me 
humble indeed. I am confident that with- 
out God’s help, I cannot succeed.” The 
church people of the nation hoped that 
this spirit would prevail in the four years 
ahead. 
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NEWS 


Revised Standard Version: 
Battle of the Footnote 


Already the world’s best-selling single 
book, the new Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible seems to have been ac- 
cepted on a scale far beyond the hopes 
of its translators. But a violently vocal 
smidgen of U.S. Protestantism doesn’t 
quite agree. Some of this opposition is 
honest; some of it sounds like an ill- 
concealed attempt to confuse Protestants 
by capitalizing on the tremendous pop- 
ularity of the new work. 

The main point of contention is the 
treatment of the virgin birth of Christ. 
In various parts of the country a few 
aroused churchmen are attacking the 
new version’s translation of Isaiah 7:14 
prophesying the birth of Christ because 
it substitutes the words young woman 
for the virgin of the King James Version. 

The verse says, “Therefore the Lord 
himself will give you a sign. Behold a 
young woman shall conceive and bear 
a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” 
In a footnote, the edition savs that the 
word virgin may be substituted for 
young woman. 

Although Dr. Luther A. Weigle, dean 
emeritus of Yale University Divinity 
School has pointed out that Scriptural 
grounds for the doctrine of the virgin 
birth are stated clearly and unequivocally 
in the New Testament, some of the 
fundamentalists are claiming that the 
new version denies this doctrine. 

Bible burnings in protest have taken 
place since November 30, when the 
Reverend Martin Hux publicly burned 
a copy of the Bible in Temple Baptist 
Church, Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 
as an expression of his objections to 
what he called a “modernistic interpreta- 
tion.” The translation, he asserts, “is a 
scheme of the modernists to make the 
Lord Jesus Christ the son of a bad 
woman.” 

The American Council of Christian 
Churches, a small fundamentalist organ- 
ization, has denied sponsoring the series 
of Bible burnings. But a spokesman 
said, “We appreciate the zeal of people 
who are taking this method of letting 
the public know how thev feel about the 
new Revised Standard Version.” The 
spokesman said the organization will 
sponsor “Back-to-the-Bible” rallies on 
January 30 in various U.S. cities as a 
“united protest” against the new version. 

In Denver, Colorado, last month, Dr. 
Weigle discussed the reasons why young 
woman was used by the translators of 
Isaiah 7:14. Explaining that the scholars 
went back to Hebrew texts for their 
translation of the Old Testament, he 
said, “The Hebrew text of Isaiah 7:14 
uses the word almah which means ‘a 
young woman of marriageable age.’ This 
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Treasures in Heaven 


“Rich or poor?—whether or not we 
have treasures stored up in heaven?” 
was the theme chosen by the Rever- 
end Horace R. Lillard, Maryville, 
Tennessee, for his evening sermon at 
the Clover Hill Church on the last 
Sunday in December. Prior to leaving 
for the service, a telegram was de- 
livered to Mr. Lillard at his home. 

During his talk he gave a review 
of 1952 and an outlook for 1953, and 
pointed out that a person might be 
poor in material possessions, yet rich 
in spiritual values. “We can all be rich 
in faith, love, and_ patience,” he 
stated. In closing, he told the con- 
gregation, “. . . my family’s treasure 
in heaven is greater now... . our son 
is there.” 

Thus he revealed what only he 
and his family knew. The telegram 
which he received shortly before con- 
ducting the service contained in- 
formation relative to the death in 
Korea on December 27 of his son, 
Staff Sergeant Gene E. Lillard of the 
U.S. Air Force. Sergeant Lillard was 
twenty-three years of age. 











word does not either assert or deny the 
virginity of the young woman. The He- 
brew word for virgin is bethulah, which 
is not used here.” 

The New Testament, on the other 
hand, was written in Greek, and the 
translators used Greek texts in their 
work. “In Matthew, the word at 1:23 is 
parthenos, which is the Greek word for 
virgin. Matthew is here quoting the 
Septuagint translation of Isaiah 7:14, 
where the Greek word parthenos is 
used,” Dr. Weigle said. The Septuagint 
is the accepted Greek translation of the 
Old Testament. 

The passage in Matthew which Dr. 
Weigle states is the Scriptural grounds 
for the doctrine of the virgin birth is 
Matthew 1:18-23: 

“Now the birth of Jesus Christ took 
place in this way. When his mother 
Marv had been betrothed to Joseph, be- 
fore they came together she was found 
to be with child of the Holy Spirit; and 
her husband Joseph, being a just man 
and unwilling to put her to shame, re- 
solved to divorce her quietly. But as 
he considered this, behold, an angel of 
the Lord appeared to him in a dream, 
saying, ‘Joseph, son of David, do not fear 
to take Mary your wife, for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy. Spirit; 
she will bear a son, and you shall call 
his name Jesus, for he will save his peo- 
ple from their sins.’ All this took place to 


fulfill what the Lord had spoken by the 
prophet: ‘Behold, a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and his name shall be 
called Emmanuel’ (which means, God 
with us).” 

“Our committee’s responsibility,” Dr, 
Weigle said, “is to translate the Hebrew 
and the Greek in the light of our 
soundest knowledge of what the words 
mean, and we decided that the only 
fair and true way to handle the matter 
was to use young woman as the transla- 
tion for almah and virgin as the transla- 
tion for parthenos. In Isaiah we gave the 
alternative translation or virgin in a 
footnote. This is in recognition of the 
fact that the Greek translation has 
parthenos. 

“Our action was taken with a deep 
sense of responsibility to the original 
text of the Scriptures. In this sense of 
responsibility it is to be hoped that we 
are joined by Christian people generally. 
Believers in the verbal! inspiration of the 
Scriptures should be the first to desire 
the committee to translate the text ac- 
curately.” 

Luke 1: 26-38 also narrates the storv 
of the virgin birth. “There is no essential 
difference at these points between the 
King James, the American Standard, and 
the Revised Standard Version,” Dr. 
Weigle said. 


Russian Church Held 
Red Propaganda Tool 

Exactly what part does the Soviet 
Union’s subservient Russian Orthodox 
Church play in the Communist scheme 
for world domination? Recently a Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations subcommittee is- 
sued a study on the subject. The verdict: 
the Russian Orthodox Church is another 
organ of the Soviet state and a “con- 
spicuous” part of the Communist Party’s 
propaganda apparatus 

The Russian Church role was de- 
scribed in a staff study by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Overseas Information 
Programs. 

The most important function assigned 
at present to the Soviet Orthodox 
Church, that staff report said, is to serve 
as the spiritual vanguard for the Com- 
munist “peace offensive.” The study 
added, “There has been a deliberate 
identification of religion with the strug- 
gle of the Communist ‘peace-loving 
group’ against the Devil—incarnate in 
the “Wall Street warmongers.’ ” 

Another function is for the Russian 
Church to try to maintain its power over 
Orthodox groups in other lands in order 
to “add to Moscow’s prestige by repre- 
senting it as the chief reservoir of pure 
Orthodoxy . . . By these means, the 
churches attempt, with partial success, to 
spread the gospel of the great Stalin.” 
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Presbyterian Men: More Manpower 


Next weekend. more than 2.000 lavy- 
men from every section of the nation will 
fill Chicago's staid Palmer House for an 
event which grows in size each year. 

The men, Presbyterians all, will be 
delegates to the fifth annual meeting of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. They will begin their sessions on 
Friday morning, January 30, and will 
conclude with a worship service and 
sermon by General Assembly Moderator 
Hermann Morse on Sunday morning, 
February 1. 

In between the opening devotional 
by Dr. R. Park Johnson, Near East field 
representative for the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and the closing worship serv- 
ice, the men will hear from an all-star 
team of Presbyterian speakers, take part 
in the fact-filled “talk-it-over” sessions, 
sing with Jim Harris and Glen Morrow, 
and elect new officers. Traditional at the 
meeting, of course, will be the annual 
Sunday Communion service, conducted 
this year by Dr. Morse; Dr. Eugene 


Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Gen- 


Banker Frank Totten 
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eral Assembly; and Dr. Glenn C. Moore, 
Secretary of the General Council. 

Keynote speaker next week will be 
Dr. William S. Meyer, evangelism leader 
and pastor of Immanuel Church, Los 
Angeles. Lay speakers include three 
elders: Governor Arthur B. Langlie of 
Washington; President Franc L. Mc- 
Cluer of Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri; and New York banker 
Frank M. Totten. Church leaders include 
Dr. Charles T. Leber, general secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. 
John T. Peters, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Stewardship and Promotion; Dr. 
James H. Robinson, Foreign Board mem- 
ber and world traveler; and Dr. Alfonso 
Rodriguez, the famous Cuban educator 
and theologian. 

As an added and important feature 
of the men’s fifth meeting, all the dele- 
gates will receive “first-edition” copies of 
the Council's compact but complete new 
handbook. Called “More Manpower for 
the Church,” the crisply written, thirty- 
two-page booklet answers every question 














President Franc McCluer 
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Secretary Charles Leber 


for the Church 


that possibly could be asked about the 
Church’s men’s group. 

“One of the obligations of the 
Church,” says the booklet, “is to provide 
ways by which men may know God’s 
power and be drawn to it. There are on 
the rolls of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. approximately 800,000 men. ... 
But only a small per cent of these 
800,000 men are serving in their 
churches as officers of men’s organiza- 
tions, teachers, and officers of Sunday 
schools, treasurers, trustees, deacons, 
elders, ushers, and in other capacities. To 
unite these 800,000 men would provide 
the power for jobs waiting to be done 
and for creating faith in God’s plans for 
a world Christian community.” 

The new handbook shows clearly and 
simply how men can be brought into the 
work of the Church. It discusses the 
Council’s Every Man Plan in detail, the 
work of individual units under the plan, 
methods of briefing men, and the many 
interesting programs and projects which 
local laymen can begin. 


Missionary Park Johnson 
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Church Contributions 
Up Ten Per Cent in Year 


Although the cost of living has gone 
up steadily in the past five years, the 
average American’s contributions to his 
church have kept pace. Such was the re- 
port issued at Denver last month by the 
Joint Department of Stewardship and 
Benevolence of the National Council of 
Churches. 

In the period covered by the report, 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.—the na- 
tion’s fifth-largest Protestant denomina- 
tion—gave the third-largest amount, 
$112,841,865. The Methodist Church 
and the Southern Baptist Convention 
were in first and second place, respec- 
tively. The forty-seven Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox communions belong- 
ing to the Council reported a total of 
$1,286,633, 160, a 10.3 per cent increase 
over the previous year’s figure. 

Benevolence giving showed a 7.6 
per cent gain, with $249,801,078 re- 
ported. This represented an increase of 
$17,737,241 over the previous year. 

On a per capita basis, the Free 
Methodist Church led all other denomi- 
nations with an average annual contribu- 
tion of $194.79 per member. Close be- 
hind were the Seventh-day Adventists 
with an average of $157.80; the 
Wesleyan Methodists with $142.21; the 
Brethren in Christ with $124.31; and 
the Church of the Nazarene with 
$111.76. 

The average U.S. contribution in- 
creased from $32.33 to $34.32, a gain 
of $1.99, or 6.1 per cent per member. 

The report classified total church con- 
tributions as benevolence gifts and con- 
gregational expenses. The latter includes 
contributions to such local expenses as 
building funds, repairs, fuel, and the 
minister's salary. While total contribu- 
tions rose 10.3 per cent, congregational 
expenses went up 11 per cent in forty- 
five religious bodies reporting this item— 


from $934,379,811 to $1,036,832,082. 


New Zealand Churches 
Take Unity Steps 


In the United States, the nation’s three 
major Presbyterian Churches this month 
are studying carefully a Plan of Union 
which will serve as the basis for a pos- 
sible merger between the three denom- 
inations (see P.L., Jan. 10). 

And in New Zealand, the General As- 
sembly of that nation’s Presbyterian 
Church and the annual conference of 
New Zealand’s Methodist Church took 
new actions toward another three-way 
union. The three groups involved are the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congre- 
gationalists. 
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The Presbyterian General Assembly 
declared that there are “no insuperable 
obstacles to corporate union” between 
the three Church bodies and affirmed its 
conviction that consummation of the 
union is “a matter of increasing urgency.” 

The General Assembly also instructed 
its finance committee to investigate pro- 
cedures for assisting various union 
churches established jointly by the three 
denominations, and approved the setting 
up of a new union church in a growing 
suburb of Wellington, the nation’s cap- 
ital. 

The Methodist conference approved 
in principle a simultaneous meeting of 
the “supreme courts” of the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches for a united 
act of witness. It also resolved to join 
with the Presbyterians in a program to 
educate members of both communions 
about church union. 


Dr. Louis H. Evans 


Dr. Louis Evans to Be 
Minister-at-Large 

Dr. Louis H. Evans, pastor of the 
world’s largest Presbyterian church— 
First Church, Hollywood, California— 
has resigned to become the Church’s first 
minister-at-large. In the course of his 
new duties, which will begin around 
March 1, Dr. Evans will travel over the 
nation conducting preaching missions in 
city and rural areas, at colleges, univer- 
sities, and conventions—secular as well 
as religious—and on radio and television. 

His official invitation from the Board 
of National Missions said they wanted 
him to “make the great impact upon the 
student life of America, and upon our 
American life in general, that we know 
you can make as an instrument in the 


hands of God.” 


“We want you,” it said, “to lead ys 
in the field of unlimited opportunity 
afforded by radio and television, where 
we need an outstanding voice and Vision. 
We need you to bring the message of the 
Church to the capital of our nation. 

“We also need your ministry in a 
preaching mission in our great American 
cities from coast to coast and in the huge 
gatherings and conventions of the lead- 
ers of labor, of industry, of education,” 

Dr. Evans is credited with h: wing 
nearly trebled the membership of Holly- 
wood’s First Presbyterian Church in his 
eleven years as its pastor, bringing the 
total up to some 6,400, including a large 
number of movie stars. 

“It took considerable prayer before 
I decided to accept this new responsi- 
bility,” he said. “No congregation could 
have been more kind, loyal, cooperative, 
and thrilling than this one. I couldn't 
leave it for any other church. 

“However, I feel this is a call to larger 
service and one in which I may consume 
my energies, not so much in the happy 
mechanics of a pastorate as in prepara- 
tion and delivery of an important mes- 
sage in challenging areas. 


Changes Recommended 
In New Immigration Act 


American religious forces won a point 
this month when the President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion recommended complete revision of 
the controversial McCarran-Walter Act. 

Hundreds of individuals and organi- 
zations—most of them religious and wel- 
fare groups—appeared before the com- 
mission’s hearings in eleven large cities. 
“The number who appeared in opposi- 
tion to the Act of 1952,” the commis- 
sion reported, “and who represented or- 
ganizations with vast memberships add- 
ing up to many tens of millions, was large 
enough to warrant the conclusion that 
they, and not the others, accurately ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the American 
people.” 

Those who favored the Act, the com- 
mission noted, advanced “no arguments 
sufficient to meet the overwhelming 
weight of evidence against the desirabil- 
ity of much of the Act. . .. However well- 
intentioned, the statements of approval 
were generally without documentation 
of any sort, and were seemingly the re- 
sult either of special benefits conferred 
by that law or emotion and deep-rooted 
fears and prejudices.” 

Terming the Act “an arrogant, brazen 
instrument of discrimination based on 
race, creed, color, and national origin,” 
the commission asserted that “legislation 
based on humanitarian principles, de- 
signed to fulfill our duties and obligations 
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tomankind”’ should be enacted. 

A fundamental change advocated by 
the commission was the abolition of the 
existing quota system based on national 
origins and the admission annually— 
under a unified quota system—of 251, 
162 aliens, as compared with the 154,657 
now authorized. 

“The national origins quota system 
purports to fix immigration quotas on the 
basis of the national origins of our popu- 
lation. But the Act does not do this. It 
uses the national origins of the popula- 
tion of 1920, not 1950. It excludes from 
consideration Negroes, American In- 
dians, and other nonwhite people. Thus 
it fails to take into account the national 
origins of the current population.” 

Furthermore, the commission pointed 
out, the nations receiving the largest 
quotas (Great Britain, for example) are 
not using them. “Although the permis- 
sible total quota was approximately 
154,000 annually, during the last twenty 
years an average of but 54,095 quota 
numbers were used annually.” Even 
were the permissible quota being used, 
it would be “unrealistic today, in view of 
the changed conditions, our greatly ex- 
panded economy, and our need for addi- 
tional manpower.” 

Another failure of the present quota 
system, the commission emphasized, is 
that it “does not allow room for con- 
sideration of the conditions under which 
more than ten million persons, refugees, 
expellees, escapees, and displaced per- 
sons of various categories, are living in 
the Europe of today.” While the com- 
mission felt the United States alone can- 
not solve this problem, it believed that 
special programs for the reception and 
care as well as immigration of escapees 
are needed. “The failure of the free na- 
tions adequately to care for those who 
tisk their lives for freedom is a powerful 
propaganda weapon in the hands of the 
Communists.” 

The recommendation of the commis- 
sion for a new quota system was hailed 
by Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, executive 
director of the Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. “I welcome 
the recommendation that emergency 
legislation be enacted which will make 
possible admission into the United States 
of our nation’s fair share of refugees, ex- 
pellees, escapees, and remaining dis- 
placed persons,” he said. 

“It is my judgment that the churches 
will support this recommendation, par- 
ticularly in view of the priority suggested 
for political refugees.” 





| The commission cited example after 


example of discriminatory provisions in 
the McCarran Act. Persons of Asiatic 


| blood, for example, are charged by the 


Act to the Asiatic country of either of 
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America’s largest producer of bell instruments 
supplies the finest bells and equipment 
for any church of any faith. 


@ 61 “‘Carillonic Bells’? Flemish-type: capable of unlimited 
harmony. This outstanding ‘“‘Arlington” concert carillon 
matches the true perfection of the famous bells of 
Flanders. Range C to C. 

@® 25 “Carillonic Bells’? English-type: plays melody and 
harmony without transposition. Ideal for hymns and 
popular selections. Range G to G. 

@ Schulmerich ‘‘Chimeatron’’: the perfect percussion for use 
with organ. Full range volume control. Today’s best 
value in chime music. Range 25 notes, G to G. 


Carillons, chimes, peals, individual 
bells. For those lovers of tradi- 
Now! tional bells to whom weight and 


cost are no obstacle, we offer the 
the famous facilities of Paccard, at Annecy— 
Le-Vieux, France, backed by 150 

Paceard 
Cast Bellis 


years heritage in bell craftsman- 
ship. Sold and guaranteed directly 
by the Schulmerich factory 
organization, 


All Schulmerich “‘Carillonic Bell’? instruments fit the 
most exacting liturgical use—can be played with organ 
and through church towers, manually or automatically. 


For complete information write— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
12251 Carillion Hill, Scllersville, Pa. 








The increasing advertising income helps to offset the 
paper, printing, and other costs of our expanding 
circulation. In effect, this releases substantial funds 
of the Church for other pressing needs. 

We thank our readers for patronizing our advertisers 
in such measure thot results justify their plans for 
increased advertising expenditures in Presbyterian Life. 


REPORT ON ADVERTISING 


Presbyterian Life carried 184.8 pages of advertising 
in 1952, for which advertisers paid more than 
$145,000.00. . . . and the indication is thot 1953 
advertising sales will be over $200,000.00. 
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their parents, without regard to the fact 
that they may have been born and bred 
elsewhere. Japanese and Chinese, in 
whose behalf the naturalization laws 
were liberalized, are given a negligible 
quota. The Jamaicans, formerly within 
the quota assigned to Great Britain. are 
restricted by the device of treating 
colonies separately to a quota of 100 
annually, instead of the approximately 
1,000 who had been arriving annually 
under the old law. 

This policy, the commission asserted, 
“causes resentment against us abroad, 
and impairs our position among the free 
nations, great and small. whose friend- 
ship and understanding is necessary if we 
are to meet and overcome the totalitarian 
menace.” 

Another major proposal the 
establishment of a new agency to take 
over the immigration functions now ex- 
ercised by the consular service of the 
State Department and the immigration 
and naturalization service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The agency should be a 
commission whose members should be 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

It was pointed out that both depart- 
ments process visa applications, and that 
as a result the State Department may 
approve an applicant who will make the 
long and expensive journey to the United 
States only to be rejected by an official 
of the Justice Department at the port of 
entry. “It is inefficient and wasteful for 
the United States to have two separate 
agencies... .” 

The commission’s proposals were sub- 
mitted to the Eighty-third Congress, 
which convened January 3. 


was 


Dr. Henry Van Dusen 
Visits Asia, Africa 


Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, prominent 
Presbyterian leader and president of 
Union Theological Seminary, left re- 
cently for a two-month survey trip in 
Asia and Africa. 

He is exploring the possibilities for 
new avenues of theological training and 
college education for Chinese in South- 
east Asia since it is now impossible to 
continue this work on the mainland of 
China. He also attended meetings of the 
Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches in Lucknow, India. 

As a member of the Church’s Board 
of Foreign Missions, Dr. Van Dusen will 
appraise what the Christian Church is 
accomplishing in Africa, particularly 
from theological-seminary and college- 
level points of view. He will be the guest 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer and will visit 
mission stations in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast. 
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Of People and Places 


Presbyterians chosen at Denver. At 
the recent meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the National Council of 
Churches held in Denver, Colorado, the 
Reverend David W. Barry, a member of 
the Presbytery of New York, Director of 
Field Research and Survey, was ap- 
pointed Executive Director of the De- 
partment, succeeding Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, who retired. 

Mr. Lem T. Jones, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, was re-elected chairman of the 
Board of Managers of the General De- 
partment of United Church Men. Mr. E. 
Urner Goodman, of New York, New 
York, continues as executive director of 
the Department. Mr. J. Howard Pew, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, former 
president of Sun Oil Company, and 
chairman of the National Lavmen’s 
Committee of the National Council, was 
one of three men who were presented 
with citations for “distinguished lay 
service.” 


Christmas hero. Earle C. Foote, a 
member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Providence, Rhode Island, and 
an Air Force veteran home from Korea 








Books to Silliman: 


The men of Cherokee Heights Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, col- 
lected 354 law books recently for the law library of Presbyterian-supported 
Silliman University, Philippine Islands. They started out to collect and sell old 
paper in order to make enough money to help send the son of a Philippine minister 
to Silliman. While they were collecting, they received many used law books 
from Lewis Marvin, owner of a law book firm and member of the city’s Knox 
Presbyterian Church. The men knew that Silliman needed law books. They re- 
membered a letter to the editors of PrespyTeRIAN Lire (see P. L., july 19) about 
the great need. So they saved the books, and Mr. Marvin replaced the damaged 
copies with better volumes. In addition, Attorney John Christopherson contri- 
buted a complete set of 166 law books. From left are: Alphonse O. Staberg, 
Eugene Imhoff, the Reverend Willard H. Reeves, pastor. and Merrol A. Kimble. 


for the holidays, prevented a_ tragi 
Christmas for one Rhode Island famih 
last month when he leaped into a forty 
foot-deep pond and saved a boy froy 
drowning. Twelve-year-old Raymon 
Choiniere and his nine-year-old brothe; 
John had seen a Christmas tree on ap 
island in the middle of the pond and 
were paddling out to get a closer look 
when Raymond lost his balance and fel 
in. He thought he was “a goner.” They 
the veteran heard the boys’ screams and 
came running. Foote stopped only long 
enough to shed his shoes and jacket, 
Plunging into the icy water, he seized 
Raymond, then swam to shore. 


New post for Mrs. Buchanan. Mrs, 
W. Verne Buchanan of New Philadel. 
phia, Ohio, has been elected president of 
the Women’s International Union by a 
circular vote of the member denomina- 
tions to fill the unexpired term of the 
late president, Mrs. Jesse Baird of Cali- 
fornia. The WIU is the auxiliary of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance. Mrs. Buch- 
anan is also president of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Women’s Organ- 
izations of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. The next meeting of the Union 
will be held in August, 1954. 
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Lynch-less year. The United States 
has had its first year without a mob- 
violence killing, according to a report 
of the Tuskegee (Alabama) Institute. 
The Negro school commenced keeping 
its file in 1882, and there has been at 
least one lynching every year from that 
time until the end of 1951. 





National Missions appointment. Dr. 
Jesse Belmont Barber, secretary of the 
Department of W ork with Colored Peo- 
ple of the Board of National Missions, 
has been appointed secretary in the | 
Division of Evangelism of the Board. 
In his new assignment Dr. Barber will | 
be associated with Dr. George E. | 
Sweazey, secretary for Evangelism, in 
the promotion of the New Life Move- 
ment, which has already added more 
than a quarter-million new members to 
the Presbyterian Church in the past five 
years. Dr. Barber will continue to 
supervise the work of National Missions 
in three synods of the Church: Atlantic, 
Blue Ridge, and Canadian. 


TV workshop. The CBS television 
network will conduct an all-day tele- 
vision workshop on Thursday, January 
29. to instruct ministers and lay as- 
sociates from the North and Middle At- 
lantic states as to how they can make 
maximum use of television facilities. The 
clinic will be part of a week-long pro- 
gram being conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission of the National Council of 
Churches. 


Busload of gift bearers. Forty-three 
men of the Fort Worth (Texas) Presby- 
tery recently boarded a chartered bus for 
a visit to the Reynolds Presbvterian 
Home in Dallas, each bearing a gift for a 
designated girl or boy in the home. In 
addition to providing joy for the young- 
sters, these messengers of good will be- 
came better acquainted with some of | 
their fellow members in the Presbytery | 
of Fort Worth. , 





No wonder. The Polish Communist | 
government has sanctioned for members | 
of their armed forces a new oath which 
omits all reference to God. Polish officers 
and soldiers will in the future swear to 
“guard the frontiers in friendly coopera- 
tion and alliance with the Soviet Union | 
against imperialist attempts.” The tra- 
ditional Polish oath has in the past con- | 
tained the phrase “So help me God.” | 
This has now been omitted. | 


Charter granted. Japan International 
Christian University was recently 
granted a government charter which as- 
sures formal opening of the school to | 
students next April. 
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NO OTHER ORGAN OFFERS SO MUCH 
AS THE NEW 






NEW Model 2C2: Two 61- 


note manual keyboards; full 
32-note pedal board. A, G. O, 


Specifications, 





MODEL 2D- 
.- Try it and You'll Agree 


A private demonstration of these NEW model 





NEW Model 2E: Two 61- 
note manual keyboards; 18- 
note pedal board. Built-in 
ns Speakers, 

Connsonatas, for you and your church organ 


committee — will enable you to see, hear and 








. ,’ . . 
play America’s biggest value in organs... get 


e 


the facts! We urge you to compare Connsonata 





in every detail . . . no other organ offers so much 


for the money. Send for free literature and name 
of your dealer today. No obligation. 
CONNSONATA, Division of 
C. G. Conn Ltd., 

NEW Model 1E: Single 61- 


Elkhart, Ind. note manual keyboard; 18- 
Dept. 124 note pedal board. 








aoe 
The C ta is a de t of the Sound and Elec- 
tronic Research Lit. ‘of C. G. Conn Ltd., world’s lars 
gest manufacturers of band and orchestra instruments and 
specialists in musical tone for three-quarters of a century. 
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By Cecilia Rudin, M.A. 


Read, Enjoy and Give This Gem Volume 
A Blessing to Many; A Joy to All! 


Reveals the secret springs of great hymn writers—tells how Martin Luther 
came to write, “Away in a Manger”; ; what, moved Isaac Watts to compose, 
“O God, Our eee! in Ages Past” : Wesley’ s “Hark the Herald Angels Sing”; 
how God used blind Fanny Crosby to enrich our hymnals. Here you will 
discover the human drama behind these and many other favorites. 


400 YEARS OF INSPIRED HYMN WRITING 


Covers 74 writers and composers. Contains 110 choice stanzas for medita- 
tion and memorizing, 38 illustrations and decorations—over 150 subjects. 
Truly a work to own, enjoy and give. 

Beautifully printed and illustrated, only $1.25. (Mailing charge 10c). 
Order your copy and a gift supply from your Dealer today or 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
Publishers of THE BOOK OF LIFE 
1018 S. WABASH AVE. Dept. PL 


Margaret 


CHICAGO §, ILL. 
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“We put our 
Year-end Dividends 


into a 


ANNUITY!” 


“Mary and I have always supported our local church but 
never really had enough extra money for the larger work 
of the Presbyterian Church. This year we received some 
additional funds quite unexpectedly from year-end divi- 
dends from stocks and bonds and decided to put the money 
into an ANNUITY. Now our money not only brings us 
a guaranteed income, but also helps the work of the Pres- 


byterian Church.” 


This is truly Christian investment. . . putting your surplus funds to 
work for yourself and for others. There are no re-investment problems 
here to worry about. Payments are safe and secure with a guaranteed 


income of from 214% to 7% depending on age. 


Decide today to make those extra dollars count for His Kingdom! 
Make a Living Investment—a lifetime of security for yourself and 


Christ's Love and Teaching to others. 


Write for your FREE copy of the Annuity booklet! 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


“Security with 
156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y. dignity and purpose” 











tom interested in Presbyterion Annuities. Please tell me what percent income } 
would receive, my date of birth being 
A ; month doy yeor 
At present, | am most interested in 
© Board of National Missions iJ Boord of Foreign Missions 
2 Board of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
Name 
Address 
City State P 1-53 














NEWS OF YOUTH 1 
World Youth Meeting 


Answers Red Taunts 

A peppery interchange between Chris- 
tian and Communist young people fla- 
vored the third World Conference of 
Christian Youth held at Kottayam in the 
state of Travancore, India, late last 
month. 

Although a third of the state of 
Travancore’s 12,000,000 citizens are 
Christians, Travancore has a small and 
powerful Communist group. Shortly af- 
ter the conference opened, twelve Com- 
munist leaders sent the delegates an 
open letter urging support of the plat- 
form of the “Asian and Pacific Peace 
Conference” held in Peking last Sep- 
tember. 

Speaking of the “heroic struggle 
for national liberation being waged in 
Malaya, Viet-nam, and a number of 
other countries—even countries like India 
which claim to have achieved inde- 
pendence—the letter claimed that “for- 
eign interests are still strangling the 
economy of these countries, with the 
result that a large majority of the people 
are suffering unemployment and pov- 
| erty.” 

New American infiltration into India 
and other Asian countries, the Com- 
munists charged, is taking place “under 
cover of aid programs.” It added that 
“mighty liberation movements are grow- 
ing in almost all Asian countries against 
foreign intervention. 

“It is unfortunate that blind anti- 
Communism lands some’ Christians in 
the camp of the oppressors,” the letter 
concluded. 

Without hesitation the conference 
delegates — most of whom were from 
Asian countries — drafted a firm reply 
stating that they could not support Com- 
munist “peace” movements because 
they believed the Church “is bound to 
judge against any party whose under- 
standing of human life in society con- 
flicts radically with that given in the 
Christian revelation.” They added, “Can 
she [the Church] keep silent if any party 
through its practice or its ideology 
threatens human dignity as she under- 
stands it?” 

Two of the five topics the conference 
was considering shared the Communist 
writers’ “concern for peace,” the dele- 
gates pointed out. They went on, how- 
ever, to say, “We question the motives 
of the sponsors of the world peace move- 
ment whose Peking resolutions you ask 
us to endorse.” 

Describing the India plan for an im- 
mediate Korean peace, accepted by 
fifty-four United Nations representa- 
tives, as a “just and reasonable one,” 
the delegates asked, “Why did not the 





sponsors of the ‘peace movement’ openly 
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press the governments of China, the 
U.S.S.R., and the few other countries 
voting against the plan to accept it? 
Does not the doubt arise as to whether 
these sponsors really desire a peace 
which takes into account all parties con- 
cerned?” 


The delegates said they realized that 
millions in different parts of the world 
“have been awakened to a new sense 
of dignity and historical mission and 
... Should not be betrayed.” But they 
added, “Granted they may be betrayed 
by colonialism and economic pressure 
from the outside. May they not also be 
betrayed from within or by people who 
act as if states and societies were ends 
in themselves, and there were over them 
no higher law in which human dignity 
and social justice are grounded? 


“In a world where there can be no 
power vacuum, national freedom can be 
genuine only within the framework of 
interdependence. Therefore, we support 
organizations which seek to hold inter- 
national relations within a structure of 
law.” 

The delegates said it is the duty of 
nations having large resources to assist 
others toward greater fullness of life. 
But they declared that it is the Church's 
responsibility to bring all political parties 
“face to face with the authority of God.” 

More than 300 delegates, represent- 
ing Christian youth and student organ- 
izations of fifty-five nations, attended 
the week-long international gathering. 
The meeting opened in a beautifully 
decorated Pandel (meeting hall) built 
for the conference by native Christians. 


The Rajprakukh of Travancore-Co- 
chin delivered the opening address. 
Welcoming the young people to the first 
world church meeting held in the area, 
he credited Christian missionaries with 
helping the people of Travancore gain 
their reputation for high standards of 
culture and education. 

Miss Sarah Chakko, one of the six 
presidents of the World Council of 
Churches, urged the delegates to apply 
the conference theme, “Christ—the An- 
swer,” to the tensions and problems 
which still separate the peoples of the 
world. 


Because so many delegates were 
from Asia, the accent at the beginning 
was on Far Eastern problems. The young 
people met in small groups to discuss 
Christian strategy for meeting the 
world’s needs. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
World’s Alliance of YMCA’s, the World’s 
YWCA, the youth department of the 
World Council of Churches, the World's 
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Student Christian Federation, and the 


World Council *of Christian Education. 

Some forty young people from the 
United States, including Presbyterian 
Robert Orr of Los Angeles, California, 
attended the meeting. 


Youth Week Begins 
January 25 

Youth Week, the largest annual Prot- 
estant youth observance in America, will 
celebrate its tenth anniversary from 
January 25 to February 1 in churches 
throughout the nation. 

Theme of this year’s Youth Week 
will be “Strive to Know—Dare to Be- 
lieve.” It will focus attention on the 
doctrines and beliefs of the Church, 
and will help young people to witness 
to their communities through prayer, 
study, and united action. 

During Youth Week, there will be 
three main events, starting with De- 
nominational Sunday on January 25. 
This will be Westminster Fellowship 
Day in Presbyterian churches, and some 
700 congregations will hold special serv- 
ices. About 160,000 special bulletins 
have been sold throughout Westminster 
Book Stores for use in these services. 

Special “Learn-How” seminars will 
also be held. At these meetings dele- 
gates from churches will learn how to 
lead discussions in their own youth 
groups on the New Testament and the 
doctrines of their denominations. A daily 
devotional guide for Youth Week will 
also be featured. The observance will 
end Sunday, February 1, with commu- 
nity interdenominational youth services. 


Princeton Students Start 


Club at State School 


Fifteen girls in the School of Chris- 
tian Education, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey, have 
started a religious club at the Trenton 
State Home for Girls that each week 
is attracting almost 100 per cent of the 
school’s Protestant girls. 

Called the Lamplighters, the club is 
the first religious program ever under- 
taken at the Home. Club members meet 
each Saturday afternoon to sing folk 
and spiritual songs, and to talk over 
religious problems and questions with 
the seminary students. 

“Our biggest problem lies in the at- 
tempt to teach the Gospel of love to 
girls who for the most part have never 
experienced true human love,” two 
seminary students, Jeanne Farrar and 
Julia Hopper, report. “Our curriculum 
was finally organized around the life of 
Christ, and every attempt is made to 
make the Christian truth relevant to their 
lives.” 
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thee Wine ‘Nor TIP . 
Direct Prices To 
Churches, Schools, 

Clubs, Lodges, 

Societies, and 
All Organizations 
Write for Catalog 
12 FOLDING TABLES and Discounts 
Stack ONLY 29” Rian ry 

MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
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THE Wonrce. COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 











CHOIR ROBES 
PULPIT VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS 


Custom Tailored Vestments, 
all styles, skillfully made of 
fine fabrics. 

EXTRA QUALITY 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST 
Write for catalog, samples, 
quotations. 

IRELAND 
NEEDLECRAFT 
21 South Franklin Street 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 




















STOCKINGS 


Sent You with Big Thrilling Money- 


Making Demonstration Kit 


You'll be amazed to see how easy it is to MAKE MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME introducing new kind of hosiery—made of 
DuPont Nylon—and backed by amazing GUARANTEE — 
3 pairs guaranteed 3 months against runs, tears, holes, 
or new nylons FREE! We'll send you 2 sample stockin; 

to show how they look more beautiful, feel more comfortable, 
and wear longer because they are made in 52 leg proportions 
to fit like made-to-order. Replacement or refund of money 
guaranteed by Good Housekeeping if not as advertised therein. 


Show Samples! — Take Orders! — Make Money! 


YOU MAKE BIG CASH PROFITS in advance taking easy 
orders from everyone you know. You need no experience and 
pay no money for samples or anything. Just rush your name 
and address, and hose size for 2 actual stockings and Demon- 
stration Kit, sent you ABSOLUTELY FREE, Write today! 


AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS 
DEPT.R-101, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 








es 
AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old- 
style housecieaning mess and muss. No 
rags—no sticky ‘‘dough’’—no red, swollen hands. No 
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send name at once. Hurry. 


FOR TRIAL 
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Africa’s Challenge 


Challenge of Africa is the timely title of a new 
interdenominational film especially prepared for Africa 
study year. Qualified witnesses have testified that 
Africa is ready for a rapid growth of Communism. 
Restless millions, newly awakened to the world-wide 
cry for freedom, are searching for a guiding philosophy 
as their vast continent becomes industrialized. 

The film is the story of N’nanta, a village boy, off 
to the city, filled with ambitions for himself and his 
people. Although he was a Christian, N’nanta was 
at first misled by the words of comrades who talked 
of “liberation,” “sharing,” and “fellowship.” It was 
only when his new-found friends resorted to crime 
to accomplish their ends that N’nanta saw the clearly 
drawn line. 

Filmed in Africa, the picture presents a glimpse of 
Christianity’s conflict with great world forces and 
a heartening insight into the victory that can be won 
when Africa’s leaders are dedicated to Christ. 

By mutual agreement, the mission boards which 
cooperate in the International Missionary Council 
each have an area of Africa allotted to them for 
Christian work. The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
conducts missions in Cameroun, a country on the 
west coast just north of the equator. Here we co- 
operate with the French Reformed Church in seeking 
to win the three million Africans of this fertile country. 

Here we have 132 organized African churches 
with seventy-five African ministers, seventeen mission- 
ary ministers, and more than 2,000 church workers. 
Total membership is nearly 70,000, and there are 
some 58,000 preparatory members. There are more 
than 2,000 Sunday schools. 


¥ . 





Korea Lebanon Mexico 


Switzerland Syria Thailand Venezuela Yugoslavia 


Christian schools have been one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions of Presbyterian missions to 
Africa. More than 30,000 pupils and some 300 college, 
normal-school, and theological students are enrolled 
in 160 institutions. Day by day these young people 
learn the Christian way of life, which alone can defeat 
the Communist threat. 

In our hospitals and clinics last year nearly 100,000 
individual patients were treated for a wide variety 
of physical ailments. With their treatment they re- 
ceived Christian counsel and teaching. Seven mission- 
ary doctors, eight missionary nurses, and eighty-five 
African medical assistants care for patients in 974 
hospital beds and for many thousands of clinic visitors. 
Thus the Christian missionaries speak to the people 
in the eloquent language of healing. 

So great is the need for help, patients travel thou- 
sands of miles for treatment. Dr. F. W. Newman at 
the Elat Hospital reports patients of a dozen different 
languages coming from Nigeria and Spanish Guinea 
as well as all parts of Cameroun. 

Our missionaries are pioneering. A half-century 
ago most of the people out from Sakbayene were idol 
worshipers, led by witch doctors. Only last year they 
received the New Testament in the Basa language; 
the Old Testament is still being translated. Mary E. 
Hunter at Yaounde, in addition to her work as super- 
visor of schools in the area, is editing a newspaper 
in the language of the people so that new literates may 
read, and is conducting a center where youth can 
find wholesome recreation. 

Africa is a challenge to the Christian forces of the 
world. This continent will some day be one of the 
chief centers of human culture. Missions are helping 
to assure that that culture will be Christian. 
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Scene from film Challenge of Africa demonstrates intensity of hattle for minds of young people. 
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RADIO AND TV 


Presbyterian Players Star on TV 


Billy, a three-year-old boy afflicted 
with cerebral palsy and unable to walk, 
happened to watch with his parents a 
television program given at Christmas by 
the Presbyterian Players of Clinton, 
lowa. “Words cannot express our grati- 
tude,” wrote Billy's parents to Dr. Bruce 
McCullough, pastor of the Clinton Pres- 
byterian Church. “Through the story 
produced by your able players, you have 
cast a new light for us, and we will strive 
to walk in that light, closer to God.” 
They reported that since he had watched 
the Yuletide program they had noted a 
marked improvement in Billy. “He is 
more active when placed on the floor to 
play, and now he tries to repeat words 
his parents speak. This he has never 
done before. We feel within our hearts 
that God directed you to portray this 
story for our benefit.” 

Thus were helped three of the quarter 


Dorothy Klopp (left), make-up director of Presbyterian Players, applies finish- 
ing touches to a member of the cast, Lowetta Hightower, prior to television show. 
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of a million people who during the past 
three years have seen the fourteen 
dramas produced on station WOC-TV of 
Davenport, Iowa, by the Presbyterian 
Players of Clinton. 

With Cecil S. Booth as president and 
Edmund Ryan as television director, this 
ambitious group of amateur players 
has enjoyed the utmost cooperation of 
Charles Freburg, program manager, and 
the entire staff of WOC-TV. Interest- 
ingly, Mr. Ryan received part of his 
training at the Religious Television 
Workshop conducted by the National 
Council of Churches at the Iowa State 
College television station WOI-TV. En- 
thusiastic viewers assure the group that 
their plays are “as good as those that 
come from New York.” Some of the 
plays have been shown in the church first 
and then adapted for television use. 

—CLayTon T, GriswoLp 
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ALASKA! 


Presbyterians are again in- 
vited to enroll for our 2nd 
Annual Cruise next August. 
Trustworthy management: 
Northern Pacific Ry. and 
Alaska S.S. Co. Enjoy this 
magnificent trip! Aug. 8 to 
29. 

For special Alaska folder 
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» about ‘“‘The Presbyterian 
“A, Cruise,” please address our 
1’ leader: 
>> Rev. Louis J, Kovar 

pe Central Presbyterian Church 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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SELL BASKETS | 


SPRING — BAZAARS — FESTIVALS 





CHINESE CRETONNE BASKETS 
have proven themseives one of the best money 
makers for women’s organizations. They are beau- 
tiful, have hundreds of uses and are practical. 
MAKE MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING BASKETS 
Write now for sample set. 
(Only sold to organizations—never to individuals. 


Be sure to mention your organization's name.) 
WINDSOR BROOM CO. 
Dept. PL HA . PENNA, 








SELL UNIQUE AaMme-ma-Sbirl NOTES 
Earn EXTRA MONEY! = 


Now, at last, you can offer your friends these 


ideas in Kiddy Greetings. es, Books; Cute Salt 
Shakers, new Secret Pal. ship, Eastern Star, 


s 
excitingly di erent notes! Just showing Free if \ 
samples pays you $25.00 profit on only 50 boxes. 
Be different! SELL THE UNUSUAL! New 
— 
faligions costs. $1G Gifts, a Hard-to-Find 

Pit 





Large, new line assures top sales. nd > AM 
oar for FREE Note Samples and Cards on approval. 
ington, Dept. 4§- 








MIDWEST, 1113 Washi: ¢ St-tovies, Me. 


Chotr and Pulpit- 






Added Inspiration 
this EASTER 


A complete selection of styles and 
& materials. In all colors including white, 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 
(choir robes): J-20 (children’s robes) ; 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


NEW YORK |. NY CHAMPAIGRA. ILL CHICAGO |, ILL 
366 Fitth Ave 1000 N Market SI 228 NW LaSalle St 


i Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 

$100, offered every day. The easiest way te 

write for pay. No previous or ecessary. 

Send for FREE DETAIL No obligation, 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 

6840 Odin St., Studio 58 Hollywood 28, Colif. 
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Purnilre 


° * EARLY DELIVERY - - 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
J.P REDINGTON & CO. 








The New Book of Devotions 
by Grace Noll 
Crowell 





Moments of Devotion 


@In these 26 radiant devotional 
readings one of the best-loved poets 
of our time presents a number of her 
hitherto unpublished poems. With 
them she combines Scripture, prose, 
and prayer—to reveal the rich rewards 
of the Christian experience. 

A wise and friendly little book—a 
dependable companion and counselor 
in personal devo- 
tions or group 
worship. 





$1.50 











At YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 





Abingdon-Cokesbury 





* The New Book 
of Worship Services 


rr A. Bays 


r—WORSHIP SERVICES— 
for LIFE PLANNING 


Thirty-three completely planned serv- 
ices speaking directly to young people 
everywhere—offering them wise coun- 
sel in planning their lives and depend- 
able in becoming mature 





guidance 


Christian citizens. 

For leaders, counselors, teachers, and 
all youth workers—graphic demonstra- 
tions of how young people can put 
Christian principles to work in happy, 
purposeful living. 


$2.50 
at Your 


Bookstore 
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BOOKS 


The American Way of Life 
Under the Microscope 


Like the Old Testament ‘prophets 
whom he closely resembles, Bernard Id- 
dings Bell has long been God's faithful 
gadfly. His books, magazine articles, and 
lectures have been broadsides against 
complacency wherever it is to be found. 
In The Church in Disrepute he said, out 
of love for the Church as it ought to be, 
more savage things about the Church as 
it usually is than the carper from the 
sidelines is likely to utter. Crisis in Edu- 
cation, a more recent book, neatly punc- 
tured the dream that expensive buildings 
and fancy educational theories automati- 
cally produce a sound education for 
America’s children. 

But Dr. Bell's prophetic role combines 
also an unshaken faith in the ability of 
God-dedicated men and women to over- 
come complacency and shallowness, and 
to produce a civilization worthy of a 
nation with the potentialities which ours 
has. This affirmative note is strong in the 
author’s latest book, which pulls together 
many of his basic criticisms of mid- 
century America. Crowd Culture (Har- 
per, New York; 159 pages, $2.00) will 
not be popular reading for the easygoing 
and satisfied, but it is certain to be 
widely discussed and debated. Briefly, 
Dr. Bell argues that our civilization is 
largely shaped by radio, television, the 
movies, large-circulation magazines, and 
the like; that it is a lowest-common- 
denominator culture which does not do 
justice to the unique possibilities of the 
human spirit; that the churches and the 
schools have been far too ready to coddle 
mediocrity rather than work for excel- 
lence. Many readers may feel that some 
of the criticisms are too sweeping (I am 
not sure that the schools are in quite as 
sad a condition as here pictured), but it 
is impossible to deny the main points 
which are so tellingly made. 


In brief 


Gladys Schmitt, Confessors of the 
Name. (Dial Press, New York; 568 pages, 
$3.95.) A novel about the Christians un- 
der the rule of Decius, in the third 
century. Written with artistry, its char- 
acterizations are subtle and three-dimen- 
sional, and its understanding of love is 
profound, It is a book in which black and 
white, good and evil, merge with all the 
halftones and compromises inherent in 
human life. If you have time to read 
only one of the flood of historical novels, 
I recommend this one. 

Harold Wilke, Strengthened with 
Might. (Westminster Press, Philadelphia; 
95 pages, $1.50.) A man born without 


arms has written this book of advice and 
inspiration which will be valuable to 
anyone physically handicapped. Solidly 
based on both common sense and Chris- 
tian insight. 

V. A. Demant, Religion and the De. 
cline of Capitalism. (Scribner, New York; 
204 pages, $3.00.) A brilliant attempt to 
analyze the Christian significance of the 
twentieth-century retreat of laissez-faire 
capitalism. As the author shows, it has 
been replaced by various forms of social- 
ism or brought under governmental 
regulation in almost every nation. 
Whether this is a Christian gain or loss 
remains the question to which no simple 
answer is given. The primary need re- 
mains—to reestablish a society in which 
a man can feel that he really belongs. 
Neither capitalism nor socialism has 
proved that it can do this, Dr. Demant 
contends. 


Henry Sloane Coffin, Communion 
Through Preaching. (Scribner, New 
York; 124 pages, $2.50.) W. E. Sangster, 
The Approach to Preaching. (West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia; 112 pages, 
$2.00.) The two books admirably com- 
plement each other. The first, written by 
one of the elder statesmen of the Presby- 
terian Church, is solidly Biblical, and 
replete with exciting suggestions for ser- 
mon topics. It should be a godsend to 
any minister, young or old, and help him 
out of any rut into which he has drifted. 
The second book, by a British Methodist, 
concentrates on the background of good 
preaching—the minister’s sense of calling, 
his daily routine, the best ways to con- 
duct a worship service so that the sermon 
will achieve its maxiraum effect. 

Robert Merrill Bartlett, They Dare 
to Believe. (Association Press, New York; 
158 pages, $2.00.) Essays on Ralph 
Bunche, Sir Stafford Cripps, Charles 
Malik (who has written for PrespyTE- 
RIAN Lire), Kiyoshi Tanimoto, Arnold 
Toynbee, and other great world figures 
who are men of faith. 


Jeanne G. Gilbert, Understanding 
Old Age. (Ronald Press, New York; 
422 pages, $5.00.) This is another of the 
excellent semipopular textbooks recently 
published by the Ronald Press. Dr. Gil- 
bert writes primarily for physicians, so- 
cial workers, and others professionally 
concerned with aged people, but she 
says a maximum with a minimum of 
technical jargon, and has produced a 
book which any reasonably literate adult 
can read with profit—Cuap WaLsH 
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He Lifted 
the Moslem Curtain 


Samuel Zwemer, one of the titans in 
the spread of Christianity in our century, 
died on April 2, 1952. The first book 
about Zwemer, Apostle to Islam, by 
J. Christy Wilson (Baker, Grand Rapids; 
1952; 261 pages, $4.00), is now avail- 
able. We say the first book, because there 
are sure to be others—but this one is so 
definitive in its treatment of all facets 
of Zwemer’s work that it’s difficult to 
imagine what is left for subsequent au- 
thors to say. 

As a foreign missionary, Zwemer’s beat 
was the entire Mohammedan world. 
Through his stupendous efforts, Moslems 
in Asia Minor, India, China, and Japan 
have had the opportunity to examine the 
Christian faith. The Islamic culture has 
been, traditionally, the toughest for 
Christian missionaries to enter. But 
Zwemer’s work was a_battering-ram 
which opened the gates to hundreds of 
missionaries who have followed. 

Author Wilson was a colleague of 
Zwemer’s, both in the Near East mission 
area and at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, where Zwemer taught in his later 
years. He is thus well equipped to evalu- 
ate the man Zwemer in the setting of his 


work. The book, encyclopedic in its) 


scope, is divided into parts dealing with 
Zwemer’s ancestry and early youth; his 
pioneering in the almost forbidden lands 
of the Near East and Egypt; his travels 
in Europe, America, and Asia in behalf 
of missions to Islam; and finally, the fruit 
of his years—the innumerable missionary 
conferences, his books and e liting, and 
his teaching years 1t Princeton. 

Though hardly a book for the casual 
reader, Apostle to islam provides invalu- 
able material for all with a special in- 
terest in Christian missions or in the Mo- 
hammedan world. 
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Lenten 


reading 


AN INSPIRATIONAL treatment of 
the meaning of the Cross, be- 
ginning with “The Mystery of 
the Cross”, and proceeding 
through the Scripture Lessons 
for Lenten Sundays, and a dis- 
cussion of the Cross and Christ's 
saving work, 

Just published, $2.50 
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RAISE MONEY FAST 


For Your 






FASHION JEWELRY PLAN 


Since 1924, thousands have earned money 
showing original Knobby Kraft fashion 
jewelry to members and friends on our easy, 
dignified plan. They tell us: “Knobby Kraft 
jewelry sells itself!’ 

Knobby Kraft jewelry is our own exclusive 
design, available nowhere else. Complete line 
of more than 100 beautiful jewelry items 
(including now-famous mustard seed charms) 
with new styles added constantly. Because 
you deal direct with us, you can 
raise liberal funds while offering 
m\- \ —-your friends $2 and $3 values for 
am «*\ only $1.25. 
tah ’ You can inspect on assortment 
\ of our jewelry without cost to 
m= | you, return it if not satisfied. All 
wow | merchandise guaranteed. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
_ KNOBBY KRAFTERS 
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O rders for the March-April issue 
of The Upper Room should 


be placed at once. Get at least one copy for each church family. In lots 
of 10 or more to one address the price is only 5 cents per copy. Single 


copies, 10 cents each. 


Subscriptions (two years or two one-year sub- 


scriptions) $1.00. Special pocket edition for men in the service and for 


youth at the same prices. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide—18 Editions 


1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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American 
Auditorium Chairs 
with pew ends 


Ametta 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
FOR DIGNITY AND COMFORT 


Increasingly, modern churches 
are turning to the dignity and 
comfort, as well as the beauty 
and durability of American Up- 
holstered Chairs. This type of 
seating also lends itself to curved 
rows. Write to us in detail about 
your needs. 
DEPARTMENT 1156 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich, 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
183] Morkins 116 years of Serv- 1953 
ice to the Church and Clergy 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
131 Eost_23rd_ Street, New York 10. WV. 


ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. PL, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, im. 
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OPENING THE DOOR TO GOD 
(Continued from page 20) 


life that dies for Christ, lives forever. 
When we learn to give ourselves, we find 
ourselves. This was the purpose of Jesus’s 
death: “He died for all, that they that 
live should no longer live unto them- 
selves, but unto him who for their sakes 
died and rose again” (II Corinthians 
5:15; A.S.V.). 

The Greek word used here for poor 
means “a beggar.” To be poor in spirit 
is to realize that we are beggars regard- 
ing the Spirit. We must realize our lack 
of the Spirit before we can receive him. 
When we empty ourselves, God can fill 
us. Paul said of Jesus, “In him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
and in him ye are made full” (Colossians 
2:9-10; A.S.V.). As the ocean fills the 
inlets along the shore, so God fills every 
life which opens the door to him. He is 
“able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think” (Ephesians 
3:20). The bottleneck of our religious 
experience is our failure to make room 


for God. 


Theirs is the Kingdom 
of heaven. 

All the other Beatitudes, except the 
last, put the blessing in the future. But 
this one puts the happiness in the pres- 
ent. The Kingdom of God is ours as soon 
as we get rid of our self-concern. The 
Kingdom of God is the reign of God's 
will in our emotions, our desires, our 
wills and thoughts. It is complete when 
his will is done in all the world. The 
first petition in the Lord’s Prayer is “Thy 
Kingdom come.” Jesus immediately 
defined what he meant by the Kingdom: 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” The second line explains the 
meaning of the first. This is Hebrew 
parallelism, the hallmark of Hebrew 
poetry. 

The Christians’ first energy should be 
devoted to bringing in the Kingdom: 
“But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you” 
(Matthew 6:33). For the poor in spirit, 
the Kingdom is already a reality. They 
do not have to die to enter the Kingdom; 
they have it here and now. God becomes 
real; life is full of meaning and joy. 

Conclusion 

To be poor in spirit is to get rid of 
our self-importance, so that God will 
come into our lives. We do not need 
to be poor in other respects. God can use 
all our brains, our strength, our love, and 
our money. All these are tools of his 
Spirit. When we allow God to have his 
way with us, the Kingdom of heaven is 
a fact for us. We are in harmony with 
him, with ourselves, with our neighbors; 
we are happy. This principle works, if 
it is used aright. Try it. 





MISSION AND UNITY 
(Continued from page 15) 


in both our Churches of our pride and 
arrogant intention to go on as we have 
been, whatever God’s will may be. And 
that is the way to doom. 

Recently I have been reading Robert 
Raynold’s’s novel, The Sinner of Saint 
Ambrose. In this novel of the fall of 
Roman civilization, Gregory Julian, its 
chief character, looking at that decline 
and decadence, put it this way: “What 
was going on was a fourfold revelation 

. of what the Greeks call ‘Moira,’ what 
the Romans call ‘Fate,’ what the Jews 
call ‘the wrath of the Righteous Al- 
mighty’ and what the Christians call ‘the 
justice of God.’ The great old Greeks— 
Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles—perceived 
in what they called ‘hubris’ the seed of a 
man’s ruin. How can I express it better 
than to say the man of hubris feels him- 
self greater than God? When a man 
dreams in his heart, I am greater than 
God! then this hubris—pride, insolence, 
arrogance, unrighteousness—comes forth 
in the acts of his life and prepares him 
for ruin. The old Greeks admonished 
men to seek wisdom as a shield against 
hubris; the mighty prophets of the Jews 
cried out, “Walk softly in righteousness 
before the face of the righteous Lord’; 
the Romans of old said, ‘Hold to honor 
and justice against arrogance’; and the 
Christians were saying, ‘Pride is the sin 
of death; be humble in Christ.’ It seems 
that all peoples know that the madness 
of doom rises in this dream of the heart: 
I am greater than God! It is the dream 
of death for a man or for a nation.” 

I add this, it is the dream of death 
for a man or for a nation or for a church. 


I thus conclude. Whether we reunite 
our Churches or do not succeed, the 
danger to us is the same. That dream of 
the heart: “I am greater than God.” 

I believe in the reuniting of our 
Churches on one ground only—that it is 
the will of Christ. I believe in the re- 
uniting of our Churches by beginning 
now to recapture the sense of our com- 
mission in this world to win all men 
unto him. I believe his call to us is to 
his mission and therefore to his unity. 


My dream of unity is that set forth 
in the prayer of Jesus for us, his dis- 
ciples: “I in them and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one; and 
that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me and hast loved them as thou hast 
loved me.” 

This article is adapted from an address by Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of our General Assem- 
bly. The address, which was given before the 
Synod of Virginia of the Southern Presbyterian 


Church, has been previously printed in the Pres- 
byterian Outlook. 
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CINDER BREAKS THE ICE 


The screen door slammed _ behind 
Anne as she rushed into the house. She 
was blinking fast to keep back her tears. 
“Mother,” she called. 

“In the kitchen, dear,” answered Mrs. 
Watson. “I'm baking cookies.” 

Anne could smell the spice cookies 
as she ran into the kitchen. Dusty, her 
little gray kitten, rubbed against her 
ankles. But she pushed him away. 

“Oh-h, Mother, I. . .” Anne fumbled 
for her handkerchief. 

Mrs. Watson glanced up quickly, and 
then sat down and took Anne on her lap. 

“I wish we'd never moved here,” 
sobbed Anne. “None of the girls like 
me. You remember the times I took my 
doll and my record player to school, and 
all they did was to say they were nice— 
and walked away with their arms around 
each other.” 

Mrs. Watson nodded. “I know, dear. 
It's hard to make friends in a new 
school.” She tipped Anne’s head back 
and smiled into her eyes. “But is this 
any way for a third grader to act?” 

“But why can’t they be friends with 
me? And Phyllis—she’s the one with the 
darling little black kitten, Cinder, that 
she brought to school one day. . . .” 

Mrs. Watson smoothed Anne’s hair 
gently, 

“Wel-l ’ a big tear slid down 
Anne’s cheek. “She’s having a birthday 
party tomorrow, and every girl in the 
room is invited except me.” 

Anne buried her face in her mother’s 
shoulder. 

One morning a few weeks later, 
Phyllis came to school with her eyes 
shining. “We're going to visit my aunt 
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way out in Chicago,” she said. “We're 
going to eat and sleep right on the 
train. And stay a whole week—maybe 
longer.” 

“That’s wonderful, Phyllis,” said the 
teacher, “and what about Cinder? Is 
he going with you?” 

“No. That’s all fixed up. Red lives 
next door and he says he'll give Cinder 
his water and food every day. We'll 
leave cans of it on the back porch.” 

Red grinned. “Sure. Why not?” 

The next day on her way home, Anne 
saw Cinder sitting on the back fence, 
and when she stopped to pet him, she 
saw his water pan was dry. She filled 
it at the lawn faucet. 

A few days later, when Anne stopped 
again, Cinder ran to meet her, mewing 
pitifully. “What's the matter, Cinder? 
Thirsty again?” 

But his pan was half full. It was his 
food dish that was empty. Anne pushed 
open the gate and went up onto the 
porch. There were the cans of food, but 
only one had been opened. And that 
was half full. 

“Why you poor little kitty. Only half 
a can of food in all this time. I could 
shake that awful Red. He forgot you, 
didn’t he?” 

Cinder gulped the food Anne gave 
him, then sat down in a patch of sun- 
shine and industriously polished his 
snowy boots and gloves and little round 
white bib. Suddenly spying a fat, woolly 
dandelion puff, he scampered off and 
pounced on it. 


After this, Anne fed him every day. 
Then one afternoon, there was Phyllis 
on her back steps holding Cinder. “Hi, 
Anne,” she called and waved. 

“Hi,” Anne waved back. 

“Thanks for feeding Cinder—Mother 
says he'd have died if you hadn't.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Phyllis. How 
did you know?” 

“Red told me when he got home this 
noon. He forgot all about it after the 
first day. Then he saw you feeding him, 
and decided to let you do it. Come on 
up on the porch.” 

Anne sat down on the top step. Cinder 
climbed into her lap and curled up into 
a soft, warm, little ball. 

“Hi, there. When did you get home?” 
The gate clicked and four girls rushed 
up the walk, all asking questions at 
once. “Did you have a wonderful time? 
Imagine sleeping and eating on a train. 
When are you going to tell us... ?” 

“How about tomorrow after school? 
We'll have a party. Mother will bake 
a cake. I know she will. And we'll have 
ice cream.” 

Anne sat very still. Was she invited? 

“Say,” Phyllis said, “do you know 
what Anne did? She saved Cinder’s life. 
Red forgot to feed him, and when Anne 
found out about it, she fed him every 
day. I know what—let’s make her the 
guest of honor tomorrow.” 

“Know what I thought?” Margie said, 
“I thought she thought she was too 
good for us. When she brought her 
doll to school and her record player—I 
thought she was just showing off. 
But saving Cinder’s life—I guess she’s 
all right.” 
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